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Today’s gasoline gives you, under comparable 
driving conditions, 50% more miles per gallon than 
in 1925! What does it mean to you? Suppose you 
started on a trip from San Francisco to Lake Tahoe 
with 12 gallons of gasoline—a route covering all kinds 
of driving. In the old car with 1925 gas, you’d travel 
about 131 miles; in the new car modified for 1925 
gasoline you’d go 149 miles; but in the new car with 
today’s gasoline, you’d go all the way to Lake Tahoe, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 


gasoline cost 
per mile down 20), 


To compare gasoline values now with the “good old 
days,” test drivers at Standard ran popular cars of the 
1920’s on 1925 gas, 53 models of the same makes on 
today’s gas, and ’53 models modified to use 1925 gas. 
All cars were driven over the same course, on the same 
amount of fuel till they ran out of gas. The results may 
surprise you. 
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196 miles. Improved auto engines explain part of this 
—but better gasolines made them possible. You ber- 
efit steadily from the competition in research and 
operating efficiency between Standard and other oil 
companies. Competition steps up gasoline quality, 
helps hold prices down. While living costs have risen 
54% in the last 28 years, today’s gasoline costs you 
only 22% more a gallon (except for taxes) .. . gasoline 
cost per mile has dropped one fifth! 
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The eighth grade home economics 
students shown on our cover this 
month are learning the simple, prac- 
tical elements of cooking. Finding 
new and interesting ways to prepare 
food will help these girls put their 
education into practice at home. Cer- 
tainly Dad will be adequately im- 
pressed as he reaches for another 
helpmg of these hot biscuits. 














Students at Huntington Beach 
elementary school have individual 
ranges and cabinets so that each girl 
may learn to work independently. 
They enjoy the “home ec” period 
and think that so practical a subject 
could never be called a frill. 









Clarence Mason and John Rob- 
bins were photographers for this 
picture, selected from a public rela- 
tions project called “Let’s Take a 
Look.” 


Incidentally, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals 
(NEA) published a Bulletin last Oc- 
tober entitled “Home Economics in 
the Secondary School” in which 
eleven co-authors cover the subject 
competently. Bulletin No. 196 has 
U8 pages; NASSP, 1201-16th St. 
NW, Washington 6, D.C., $1.50 ea. 


Dr. E. V. Pullias, who writes about 
the effect of teaching on personality 
(page 16) is professor of psychology 
and dean of George Pepperdine Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. Deeply interested 
in teacher preparation and inservice 
training, he is a popular speaker 
before teacher groups. 























Robert Schmidt got his master’s 
degree in science education at Stan- 
ford, has been teaching at Los 
Gatos for three years. He suggests 
(page 21) science teaching in alter- 
nate six week periods for seventh 
and eighth grades. 










Ed Ritter, who sends us a story 
about a book published by teachers 
(page 22), is consultant in secondary 
education for Riverside county su- 
perintendent of schools. 


(Continued to page 36) 
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DOES YOUR CAR INSURANCE 
EXPIRE NEXT MONTH? 


You may save 40% 


$42-a-year average saving 
estimated for over 14,000 
CTA members now in plan! 


First, you get a 20 per cent discount off 
standard rates. Second, you will probably 
receive a 25 per cent dividend at policy 
expiration. (Current rate is actually 25%.) 
The combined discount and dividend are 
expected to be 40 per cent of the standard, 
or “Board”, rates charged by most com- 
panies! Even if you are now insured by a 
“non-Board” company at sub-standard rates, 
you may still save in this CTA-sponsored 
plan. 


Superior nationwide service 
with local claims aid in 30 
cities throughout California 


Policyholders who have had accidents tell 
us that Teachers Plan service is the best 
they have ever experienced. You are served 
everywhere in the U. S. and Canada by the 
same reputable independent adjusters used 
by other leading insurance companies. 
Prompt local aid is available from claims 
offices convenient to all parts of California. 
For Towing AND EMERGENCY ROoapDsIDE 
SERVICE, if covered by your policy, you may 
call any nearby garage. 


in the California Casualty Teachers Plan! 


Underwritten by one of the 
nation’s safest companies! 


This CTA-sponsored plan is underwrite 
by the California Casualty Indemnity 
change, a 40-year-old company which ha 
over $12 million in assets and is rate 
A-plus by Best’s Guide, the “Dun & Bri 
street” of the insurance world. All policia 
are non-assessable. No membership fee is 
required. A representative of CTA is m 
the company’s board of directors. 


WHAT TO DO NOW—To get exact cost 
and estimated savings for your particular 
car, fill in the reply form completely ai 
mail it today. 


Name. 
Spouse’s 
Name 
Address 

No. and Street 
Date Present 
Se! hs gO ee, 
Model 

Na 


Body 

CC  —— 
(Fleetline, Deluxe, Custom, Standard, etc.) 

By Whom Financed? 

Ages of Non-Driving 

Children, if any. 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN 


Age_____ Birth 


Company(ies) Car 
UN NN i ecm 


(Bank, Credit Union, etc.) 


Date of School 


Date of Spouse's 


a ee 


City 


Year. 
Motor 
No. 
Finance Co.'s 
Address: No. and Street 
Collision Losses 


Sin Pestt Wai a San 
(If none, write NONE") 


Other 


ce cara re ee 


—___Zone No. 


____Make. 


Losses: $. 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me your 


1 
cast 
22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 | 
l 
exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


School 


CTA 


Date 
Purch. 


City 
FOR OFFICE USE 


Is above car usually driven to work? iles one way); also used regularly for business?. 


(Yes or No) ( (Number) (Yes or No) 
Spouse? Other?__ Is other driver(s) under 25 years of age? 
(Check One) Company(ies) Other (If more than one, give number) 


i ? 
Do you have other car(s) in household se Car(s) Insured by. 


cement 
a: 


Driven principally by Self?. Terr 


In order to quote you the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL the data requested 
above. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE telephone collect to: $. F.—SUtter 1-2600; L. A.—MAdison 6-146]. 
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Democracy’s Dilemma 


This editorial is a brief extract from an address 

delivered by Dr. Corey before a luncheon meeting 

of Phi Delta Kappa on February 15 in connection 

with the national convention of American Associa- 

tion of School Administrators in Atlantic City. It is 

reproduced here because the subject may be applied 
to the vitality of teacher organizations.—Ed. 


HE relationship between the leader and the 
cap is a fundamental problem in society. 
Various types of groups with their leader, or 
leaders, are in fact tiny replicas of society itself. The 
organized group is faced by the same problems in 
miniature which are faced by society at 
large. Every group and every leader 
must face democracy’s direst dilemma. 
Simply stated, this is the individual 


-yersus the group. How do we get the 


necessary group unity, singleness of pur- 
pose and efficiency to get things done 
without violence to the sanctity of the 
individual, which is the essence of 


democracy itself? 


I would remind you that it is this 
dilemma which gives the democratic 
organization its real challenge and 
opportunity. It is this dilemma which makes prog- 
tess possible. Primitive societies are in a sense the 
most perfect. Until they get over being so perfect 
they make no progress. In fact, insect societies are 
the most perfect of all. There is no question about 
anything. Every individual has a definite task to 
perform, and if he doesn’t deliver he is promptly 
liquidated—(not so different from totalitarianism as 
we know it). It doesn’t take too much originality or 
tteativeness to be a queen bee. Leadership is a real 
challenge only when men have free choice and can 
accept or reject leadership as they see fit. The 
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important question for every leader is: How do I do 
it? How do I get unity without sacrificing the indi- 
viduality of the group? 

If, as a leader, one has a firm faith in the effective- 
ness of the group process, that alone will go a 

long way toward pulling one through. 
If, in group activity, the frustrations 
and the blocks which bar individual par- 
ticipation are removed and each member 
of the group has opportunity to offer his 
contribution, certain truths become evi- 
dent. First, the average of group judg- 
ments is superior to most individual 
judgments. Second, a group is more 
likely to accept good suggestions than to 
reject them. And third, groups do not 
err as readily as individuals do. They 
don’t make as many mistakes. 

For you, these statements may be merely postu- 
lates, or hypotheses. But to many great leaders they 
have by rich experience become axioms. To a great 
extent, we are what we are because of what we 
believe. If one can believe implicity in these truths 
about the group process, that very belief will set up 
attitudes which will go far toward insuring that as 
a leader one will instinctively guide one’s group 
through the narrow channel 
between the Scylla of “rugged 
individualism” and the Cha- GSFC 


rybdis of regimentation. 
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1920 Public Schools Week +1954. 


Grand Lodge of Masons of California sponsored 


original observance of Public Schools Week: 
in 1920. Millions will join in event set 
for April 26-May I this year. 


HINGS in school business haven't 
Toa much since 1920,” said the 
gld-time principal, as he leaned back in 
his chair and read the announcement of 
the 35th observance of California’s 
Public Schools Week, slated for April 
96-May 1. 

‘No, they haven’t changed much,” 
he mused. “They’re just a little bit 
worse.” 

The old-timer’s memory was taking 
him back to the days when people were 
singing “How You Gonna Keep “Em 
Down on the Farm After They’ve Seen 
Paree?” 

It was then that the doughboys of 
the AEF were rolling back home from 
France—rolling back to the towns and 
cities where a nation geared to war had 
neglected its cherished institutions of 
peace. One of these institutions was 
the public school. While Pershing was 
punishing Prussia the folks back home 
were producing babies at a_record- 
breaking rate but they weren’t building 
any schools to take care of the young- 
sters which would soon be _ toddling 
through the schoolhouse doors. 

Young people drawn into the maw of 
war had not been in training to become 
teachers. The schools of the country 
were literally bursting their beams from 
overcrowding. The children were get- 
ting a watered educational porridge. In 
California the condition was worse than 
in any state in the Union. 

California needed a rebirth of interest 
in its school system. The stark fact had 
to be driven home to the public that 
California kids were being cheated. 


Masons Take Lead 


Faced with this condition, the Grand 
lodge of Masons of California sought 
o direct the attention of the people to 
the acute problems which were fur- 
wing the brows of school people 
fom Crescent City to Calexico. So, 
they launched something new—Public 
Schools Week. The first observance 
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GEORGE D. GAVIN 


State Chairman, Public Schools 
Week Committee 


took place in 1920. Since that year 
the event has grown significantly and 
attracted annually more and more par- 
ticipation by groups other than the 
sponsoring organization, although it is 
still fostered by the Masons. 

This year the statewide committee, 
of which George D. Gavin of San 
Francisco is chairman, has called the 
observance for the week of April 26- 
May l. 

As in the past, this committee is 
zealously seeking participation by civic 
groups of all kinds, at both the state 
and local levels. 

It is obviously essential that the 
movement again be given impetus by 


school administrators and teacher clubs 
everywhere in California. 


CTA in Active Support 

California Teachers Association, 
working in close concord with the 
sponsors, is currently preparing helps 
for the guidance and use of local com- 
mittees. Among the materials which 
have been scheduled to go forward to 
superintendents and to local teacher 
clubs are: 

1. A guide setting forth techniques 
for organizing, for “taking the schools 
to the community,” for attracting the 
community to the schools, for making 
the program in the schools meaningful, 
and for utilizing all channels of com- 
munication in the week’s campaign of 
interpretation. 

2. A sample of suggested proclama- 
tion for mayors. 

3. A suggested resolution to be 
adopted by civic groups. 

4. Copy for spot announcements for 
local radio stations. 

Slides for TV station spot showings 
are being sent by CTA direct to the 22 
stations in the state. 


Public Appreciates 

School people in California must be 
appreciative “way down deep” of the 
fact that the 34 years of Public Schools 
Week observance in California has pro- 
duced an understanding of the methods 
and knowledge of the needs matched 
by the people of few states. There can 
be little doubt that the repeatedly 
expressed faith of Californians in their 
great school system and their undeviat- 
ing will to supply the needs of education 
have in no small measure been the fruit 
of the Public Schools Week tradition. 

As the old-timer said up there on the 
top of this page, things haven’t changed 
since 1919. They’re just a little bit 
worse. School buildings are bursting at 
the beams. Learning has been diluted 
as half-time sessions have become neces- 
sary in too many school districts. 
Teachers are scarce. There is need right 
now of 13,000 who are well trained. 

So Public Schools Week is again 
before us, with the same problems cry- 
ing for solution, but with’the same spirit 
of cooperation between the public and 
school people which has made the event 
so significant in the history of California 


education. W. Harold Kingsley 
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White like to brow tb. 


QO. When a member of the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association enters the 
race for state senator or assembly- 
man, why doesn’t the profession back 
him with an endorsement, knowing 
that he would give the profession 
good representation? 


Ans. The CTA works with legislators 
year in and year out on vital questions. 
We ask members of the legislature to 
support important controversial bills 
which would benefit the schools and the 
profession. We ask them to defeat bills 
which would jeopardize the welfare of 
schools. 


Would the CTA not be in an indefen- 
sible position if we asked legislators for 
their support of our program and then 
endorsed a competitor simply because 
he is a member of the association? 


Since we have no campaign funds to 
contribute to friendly legislators, and 
have determined that the teaching pro- 
fession should not indulge in any de- 
vices of questionable ethics to reflect 
appreciation for support or to influence 
election of candidates pledged to spe- 
cific school policies, the CTA has long 
pursued one policy—to thank our 
friends and ignore our enemies. 


Therefore at the close of each general 
session, letters are written to legislators 
expressing thanks for specific evidences 
of their support of public education. 
This is not an official endorsement. It 
does not consider the legislator’s record 
on any matters other than those con- 
cerning schools. 


The CTA endorses NO candidates. It 
would be impossible to write letters of 
appreciation to persons who have not 
served in the legislature. Consequently, 
the incumbent who has demonstrated 
his support of legislation good for edu- 
cation may seem to be given preference 
over a candidate we feel sure would do 
as well or perhaps even better. The 
present policy has been reviewed and 
renewed on many occasions as the best 
for the welfare of schools and the pro- 
fession, and the only effective procedure 
short of plunging the teachers up to 
their ears in partisan politics through 
endorsements in every district and in 
every election. 


QO. How much is life membership 
in the CTA? 


Ans. Except for honorary member- 
ships awarded to teachers retiring after 
long and distinguished service to the 
profession, there are no life member- 
ships in CTA available. There was a 
life membership classification created 
in 1950 and offered for $150 through 
1952. This has been discontinued. Only 
a few hundred such memberships were 


sold. 

The NEA does offer a life member- 
ship for $150, and is in the midst of a 
major promotion of these memberships 
as a means of financing the new national 
education center in Washington. These 
can be paid on a 10-year plan, $15 per 
year, and constitute an effective means 
of investing in the future of our 
profession. 


Q. 1 read in a column out of Sac- 
ramento that to return to teaching in 
California, a teacher who had tem- 
porarily left the profession would 
have to make retirement contribu- 
tions for the time he had been out of 
teaching. Is this correct? 


Ans. Absolutely not. If the teacher 
had withdrawn his money from the 
retirement system after leaving his last 
school employment, he would have to 
repay that amount plus interest. He 
would pay nothing for the years he was 
out of teaching. 


QO. We have been told that an 
amendment to the Education Code 
adopted at the last session of the 
legislature makes it possible for 
boards to issue contracts any time 
after December 31. Should our 
teachers now expect their contracts 
for next year earlier than May? 


Ans. No. The new law does not 
apply to teachers already employed by 
the district. 

The bill grew out of the current acute 
teacher shortage, during which out-of- 
state teacher recruitment has been 
necessary to staff California classrooms. 
Boards and superintendents reported 


that they were at a disadvantage whep 
interviewing candidates in other States 
particularly those completing thet 
training in colleges and universities 
when other states could offer fir, 
contracts. 

To assist in this situation, the legis 
lature granted boards authority to issue 
contracts any time after Dec, 31 ty 
teachers not already on the staff, Thus 
a superintendent, on the way to o 
from the administrators’ annual conye, 
tion in Atlantic City during Februay 
can interview candidates and subse 
quently offer contracts which are sy}, 
ject only to the success of the teache 
in obtaining a California credential, 

Teachers and administrators must }y 
alert to see that this law is not used a 
basis for employing teachers to fill pos. 
tions not vacant—to replace curren 
employees not yet notified that they wil 
not be re-employed. Also, it must not 
be used as a device by which cities cap 
strip rural districts of their teaching 
staff, before the currently employing 
district can offer contracts and without 
the knowledge of such district officials, 

On the other hand, the law could 
result in closing the opportunities for 
some teachers currently in California to 
improve their positions by filling pr. 
ferred jobs through early employment 
of out-of-state teachers. 

In short, while the new legislation 
meets one direct need, it seems subject 
to such abuses that the CTA is watch. 
ing its use carefully and is prepared to 
request drastic amendments or repeal 
if these abuses actually develop. 

—Harry F. Fosdick 



















































































































Employment 
Policy Cited 






Employment of a new teacher to rt 
place one already in service in the dis 
trict before the present staff membe 
has been notified that his contract wil 
not be renewed is a violation of the 
same Code of Ethics principle whic 
forbids a teacher to apply for a po 
tion unless a vacancy is known to exis. 

This was pointed out by the Stale 
Ethics Commission following a disci 
sion of problems which may arise from 
recent legislation permitting issuance 0 
contracts to teachers not now employel 
in the district offering employment. ; 

Representatives of the Californ 
Association of School Administrator 
have enunciated this same principle, 
and both associations will remain alet 
for any evidences of its violation, * 
cording to Harry Fosdick, secretary af 
the state Ethics Commission. 
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Are Teachers Citizens? 
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Fosdick satisfy personal ambitions or to resolve the educational issue involved to de- 
RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PUB- personal resentments violates the Code termine the intensity of teacher or 
a = = is in a prs : of Ethics admonition to direct his efforts _ teacher-association participation. 
ublic trust. He serves as a trustee o : iti 
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or a pos mote partisan politics . . . public trust. Wearing campaign but- The same guiding principle is even 
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the Sut public, the teacher: in the school could be termed political teaching profession. Unless forbidden 
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the status of the profession. 
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petence or performance of colleagues 


to that area of primary interest. 





Proposition Two and You 


What did increased state apportionments do for the 
profession? Analysis of current salaries shows 
average passes $5000 mark 


FFICIAL reports on 1953-54 sal- 
aries are now available. All dur- 

ing the fall months we were making 
the best guesses we could about salary 
raises, from studying the new salary 
schedules sent in response to our survey 
in September. Our guesses turned out 
to be fairly good, but there is more sat- 
isfaction in knowing the actual figures. 


Table I reports last year’s state 
medians, this year’s, and the gain. Just 
for fun we also include our “guessti- 
mate” of last fall. 


The median salary is the middle sal- 
ary when all are arranged in a list from 
high to low. The average salary, or 
mean salary, is the actual arithmetical 
average of all salaries totaled and 
divided by the number of salaries. This 
last figure is not practicable to collect 
and compute for 75,000 teachers except 
at prohibitive cost and effort. However, 
it is possible from the data collected for 
the median salary to make a fair ap- 
proximation of the average salary, since 
the distribution is not freakish in any 
way. 


Table II shows this approximate 
average salary, obtainable from cumu- 
latively multiplying the midpoint of 
each salary bracket by the number of 
salaries in the bracket and then dividing 
by the total number of salaries. It will 
be immediately noticed that this aver- 
age figure is higher than the median, 
except for the junior college level. This 
occurs in the elementary and high 
school groups because the range of 
salaries in the lower half of the lists 
is considerably narrower than it is in 
the upper half. For all teachers com- 
bined we have the following situation: 
$3,000 to $4,587 in the lower half in 
contrast to $4,587 to $7,500 plus in the 
upper half. 

It may be pointed out from the above 
figures, that the average income in the 
“education profession,” those engaged 
directly in an allied fashion with the 
instruction of pupils (assuming that the 
nurses group are basically concerned 
with health maintenance rather than 
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By Kenneth R. Brown 


Director, CTA Research Department 


educational growth) is close to $5,000. 
We believe this is a figure which should 
be compared with the average salaries 
reported for lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
dentists, all of which have recently 
been reported to be higher than the 
education average. 

Another statistic which we believe to 
be of interest is the per-full-time-cer- 
tificated-instructional-employee increase 
in State support of public schools. This 
is an artificial statistic in the sense that 
it does not completely account for all 
employees who are supported by this 
total State aid. It excludes central 
office personnel: superintendents and 
assistants of various kinds. It excludes 
persons in auxiliary services: child wel- 
fare and attendance officers, employ- 
ment directors, nurses, doctors, dental 
hygienists, psychologists. It omits the 
significant number of part-time, adult 
education, and substitute personnel car- 
ried in the instruction budget. It 
includes those who in school finance 
terminology are classified as “instruc- 
tional staff”: Principals, vice-principals, 
directors, co-ordinators, supervisors, 
teachers of all kinds, librarians, and 
counselors. 

In 1952-53, State apportionment for 
general operations of the schools (ex- 
cluding textbooks, teacher retirement, 
school building aid, Federal lunch pro- 
gram, and child care centers) totaled a 
sum of $280,663,119. If this amount 
is divided by the number of full-time 
instructional staff for October 1952, the 
figure $3,686 is obtained. The antici- 
pated total of State apportionment for 
1953-54, included in the annual State 
budget, is $367,182,801. This total 
does not include other items of State 
aid to local school districts, which 
bring up the local assistance item for 
education to over $400 million. 

The 1953-54 State apportionment 
total divided by the October 1953 full- 
time instructional staff figure yields a 
per-employee amount of $4,460 ($367,- 


181,802 + 82,332). The difference be. 
tween this amount and the similar one 
for 1952-53 is $774. We shall compare 
this gain with the gain in the average 
salary for the instructional staff in 
1953-54, from Table II, $344, We 
can come to the conclusion that in an 
overall State total, about 44,4 per cent 
of increased State apportionment has 
turned up in salary gains. This concly. 
sion would assume that local revenues 
for the general funds of districts had 
not risen significantly. Since State dol. 
lars and local dollars lose their identity 
in the expenditure side of the district 
budget, it would be difficult to trace 
the exact source of the salary increase, 
However, we do know that local school 
tax rates generally were not increased 
for the current year. What increases 
have occurred have been nearly always 
for construction purposes. A number 
of districts decreased their current op- 
erations tax rates. 


If it is not substantially wrong, and 
we believe it is not, to conclude that 
salary gains of the current year are the 
direct result of increased State aid, then 
we can observe that more than half of 
the State aid increase has gone for other 
than salary purposes and has been made 
available for other aspects of local 
school operations: capital outlay, ta 
reduction, reduced class load, added 
services, strengthened reserves, needed 
maintenance, and so on. How does this 
compare with our past operational 
practice? 


Reports of the State Department of 
Education have shown us for the last 
few years since World War II that the 
distribution of expenditures in school 
budgets has produced the results ia 
Table III, showing the proportion o 
total expenditures which has gone (0 
instructional staff salaries, Item 2a in 
the general fund. 

We believe that the data in Table 
III would warrant the question as © 
whether the apparent 44.4 per cent of 
increased State aid absorbed in the 
average salary increase for this ye! 
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See es Oe So 


matches UP with our prevailing experi- 
ence and practice in spending for 
schools. There would appear to be 
some grounds for requesting at least 
this level of use of increased State aid 
for salary scheduling. A local decision 
on this matter would depend upon the 
ical action for the present year, or for 
the past several years for that matter. 
There will be districts which this year 
took full salary advantage of increased 


Put Out the Welcome Mat 


A detailed outline of classroom activity 
will make parental visits during Public Schools 
Week more objective and better appreciated 


Here’s how one school 


Public Schools Week will give par- 








rence be. | State aid. ay will be oo made the public welcome ents a greater understanding of the 
milar one | others which found reasons for fo _— itll: diieaatin Nie dieeaties aims of education and enable them to 
‘compare | ing another agen = agg latter = study the facilities, resources and plans 
> average | tricts, oR ONS Ra: Sees: Pe for achieving these aims. Parents are 
staff jn | alive as ever. sb interested in the displays and enter- 
344, We In any case, under existing legal Miss Helen L. Growe, research assistant tainments that are prepared for them, 
hat in an determinations, ~~ will be paid what { the president of Stockton College, who put they especially want to know what 
per cent | the aired believes sili on i for wr a a br re eee a forwarded — goes on in the ordinary classroom. The 
ment has a good sc. 100] program n in i nan-_ to é e Journal a copy of t e schedule of special events are spectacular and ap- 
is concly. | cial capabilities. If this is not so, then typical classes used last April. The bro- i het th ® ein teint tel 
revenues | the problem is not a statistical one; it chure handed to each visitor consisted of pealing, - = on wi “ od h 
ticts had | isa problem in human and public rela- s#* _mimeographed pages, outlining in de- school re ene to the a ee 
State dol. | tions. Persuasion is still in order, and tail each a - the day (from 10 a.m. to munity take place in the classrooms. 
r identity | there is still work for the local salary 4? um.) what classes were in session, « brief However, when parents come to the 
) : : description of the work, room number, and 4 
e district | committee to do, Bulletin No. 66 and ono. name This seemed to be an ex. ScH00l, they are sometimes over- 
to trace | the Salary Policy Statement should help oyjene organization of a phase of Public whelmed by the multiplicity of places 
increase, | you. The annual salary report and  gchools Week and might easily be used by to visit and cannot find the things of 
ral schoo! | cost-of-living bulletins will be in your elementary and secondary schools when the greatest interest to them. In order to 
increased hands shortly. observance comes again next month—Ed. assist parents as much as possible, the 
increases Stockton College staff assembled infor- 
ly always mation in regard to various regular day- 
_ number TABLE | time classes in operation on the special 
are Op California Full-Time Cl Teach di / Stockton College day of Public School 
alitornia Full-Time Classroom Teacher Median Salaries, nn Week. These classes carried on regu- 
ong, and 1953-54 1952-53 Gain ‘eae lar activities and demonstrated the 
lude that Sevens $4,354 $3,997 $357 $4,350 typical work done in the particular cur- 
rr are the igh School 5,066 4,783 283 5,200 . isted 
aaaal Jetler Collecs 3 886 5463 423 3900 ricular area. The classes were listed by 
: Combined 4,587 4,266 321 4,600 the class hour and the subject area. In 
n half of many cases the problem or project for 
for - TABLE II the day was indicated. 
. = Estimated Average Salaries of Full-Time Certificated Staff, 1953-54 Each visitor was given a list of the 
tlay, tax El 1953-54 1952-53 Gain classes which might be visited. He 
1 added lementary classroom $4,511 $4,158 $353 could easily determine, for example, 
’ -l High school classroom 5,164 4,835 329 laine sch ili hie Dita te ali 
sy neede Junior college classroom 5,794 5,436 358 ier sage - — ‘clock 
does this | | Combined classroom 4,774 4,432 342 | tend a class in algebra at 11 o'clock. 
yerational 5 Thus, each parent could know, each 
Elementary principals 6,942 6,338 604 hour, just what he could see that was 
High school principals 8,314 7,590 724 ok dnante’ Diesen tee Dl 
tment of | | Junior college presidents 10,037 9,528 509 — 
- the last All instructional staff (excluding superin- The special list of classes was help- 
- that the tendents, assistants, and auxiliary staff.... 4,954 4,605 349 ful in directing parents around the 
n_ school Total certificated staff (excluding nurses) ... 5,005 4,661 344 campus so that their time could be 
esults in spent profitably. 
ortion of TARE It is important for members of the 
gone to Percentage of Total Budget Expenditure for Salaries of Instructional Staff; ieoaiaidial P is: ecient alas 
m 2a in California School Districts, 1947-52 seieseas "d aaiacalatana aieiicil 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 g . ee 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 they receive so much fragmentary and 
in Table | Elementary 62.37 61.19 61.01 60.41 61.39 second-hand information. A meeting of 
on as : ee Sent — - = bee aa a parent and a teacher is helpful to 
ollie ‘ ‘ ° . 61 7 
; a Unified... 62.05 60.47 60.47 60.43 60.52 both. Understandings are developed, 
aS 60.41 58.89 58.16 57.17 58.51 | and problems, if they exist, can be 
this year solved more easily. 
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A Senior student who expects to teach 
thinks out the relationship of his 
intellectual talents and his moral 
obligations to society .. . 


we 


in teaching” 


By Albert Higgins 


I HAVE prepared two lists of words which I shall read to 
you. The first reads: morality, ethics, righteousness, 
charity, meekness, universal deity, and the Trinity. The 
other includes: areas, volumes, unknown quantities, radical 
expressions, differential calculus, integration, and inverse 
matrices. Although I have separated these terms, which 
most people could recognize as some of the more important 
components of religion and mathematics, I feel that they 
should be joined in one list. You may wonder why I say 
this. I was asked to speak of the part religion plays in the 
life of a student. I’m not going into detail directly on that 
line. But I do want to express some of my views on the 
place of religion in education. Naturally they result from 
my own experiences. From these views I feel you will have 
an indication of why I connect these terms in one list. 


Most students are asked innumerable times what we plan 
to do upon graduation. Since I am graduating from U.C.L.A. 
in June, people are starting to inquire of my plans. Knowing 
that I have three years of obligated service with the Navy, 
most of their questions run something like this: “What pro- 
fession are you planning to enter when you leave the Navy?” 
Or “What business employs men of your mathematical train- 
ing?” With the questions they throw one of those expectant, 
conversational smiles my way. The questions and smiles 
never bother me, for I know the people are interested, but 
what does disturb me is the reaction which many give when 
I tell them I plan to enter teaching. All of a sudden the 
smile changes to a consoling expression as if I were doomed 
to some unhappy fate, and they say—“That’s nice,” or 
“How did you ever decide on that!” 


For some reason teaching has been regarded as a last 
resort. Maybe it is because many of us have unhappy 
recollections of teachers who made life miserable for us, 
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...a meaningful life 


Recognizing the shortage of good 
teachers and the recent emphasis a 
moral and spiritual values in educatj 
Raymond Moremen, chairman te 
department of music at UCLA, Sent the 
/ Journal the folloy. 

Ing statement, writ 

ten by 4 senior 

student. 

G. Albert Hig. 
gins, Jr., is the son 
of a Methodist min Ff 
ister. After grady. 
ating cum laud, 
from a Massachy, 
setts preparatory 
school, he entered 
UCLA in 1950 on, 
Navy scholarship, f 

Maintaining a B average, he will }. 
married after graduation in June anj 
must then do a three-year hitch in th 
Navy before completing his  teache 
training. 

The excellent synthesis of religious 
conviction and the profession of teach — 
ing which this young student has written 
was prepared for a speech given op 
Student Recognition Sunday at Weg. 
wood Community Church. JWM 


HIGGINS 


simply because we would torment them daily. But I alo 
remember the several teachers who have helped me make 
important decisions pertaining to school and college, as wel 
as to help me with my personal problems. You have all 
had such teachers, or you have children who tell of teachers 
whom they hold as models. There are some in every com 
munity. What I found was that the ideal teachers in my 
experience were all guided by, or exemplified some of those 
terms I listed under religion. They did not preach in the 
classroom, nor did they try to convert their pupils to 
favored denomination or sect. But what makes them impor 
tant is that they live as an example to their students. The 
spiritual direction which they possess spills over to the 
students. 


We all need spiritual direction as well as intellectual 
social, and physical direction. If I were a parent, Id feel 
my child cheated if he didn’t get guidance in every one 
these lines from his teachers. Unfortunately all teaches 
cannot inspire worthy goals. And with the present shortage 
of teachers there is a great need for serious young peopl 
who will undertake the necessary training for teaching. 

I have grown up in a religious home, and as many of ts 
do when we think of the future, I seriously considered 
entering the ministry. However, mathematical sciences have 
been my prime interest throughout school and I have 
become intensely concerned about this need for teacher. 
It is for these reasons that I have pursued a curriculum 
mathematics. As many of our ministers suggest in thei 
sermons, not all of us can, nor should we all enter the 
ministry. We should try to live our religion in our dail 
lives, in our professions, and our homes. It is with thi 
philosophy in mind that I am leaving college. I feel thi 
I CAN make my mathematics join with my ideals of religio 
into a meaningful life in teaching. 
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From Seed to 


First graders learn about 
the mysteries of seeds 


By Bessie Walker 


NE morning during our sharing period, one of the 

children presented some cockle burrs and asked if 
anyone knew what they were. The children were informed 
that they were a kind of seed pod and one was opened to 
show the seeds. 

A general discussion of seeds followed, involving sizes 
of seeds, kinds of seed containers, where seeds are found, 
how they get from place to place, ete. 

This followed rather closely a rock show which the chil- 
dren had enjoyed, so someone suggested we have a seed 
show. Enthusiasm among the children reached its height 
when the P.T.A. invited the class to display their seed 
exhibit at the next P.T.A. meeting. When the class had 
accumulated 50 varieties, they set a goal of 100 varieties 
by P.T.A. day. They passed their goal. 

This proved to be a natural subject for a unit of study 
as it was something in which each child could participate. 
The class went on one field trip, around the school yard 
and on the sidewalk by one vacant lot, and the children 
collected nearly 20 varieties of seeds. The object of this 
walk was to show the children where to look for seeds. They 
discovered that seeds are found in a variety of forms. 

Aside from the obvious lessons in nature study involved 
in this unit, the children entered into lessons in numbers 
and number concepts, in reading, oral language, writing and 
art, with enthusiasm. 

They not only counted the varieties accumulated each 
day, but they added the numbers brought in each day. 
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When the goal of 100 was about three-fourths attained, they 
figured the quantity they would need to make 100. 

They figured that if each child enrolled would bring one 
kind they would have met their goal and how many over 
the goal they would have. Naturally children of first grade 
level cannot do arithmetic problems as adults think of them, 
but they can count, and they developed ways of their own 
to find out what they wanted to know. 

Scrap books were made by the children which involved 
sorting pictures into four categories; seeds make trees, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. The children were divided 
into four teams. A captain was appointed for each team 
whose job it was to see that the pictures were well cut out, 
pasted in correctly and that none found their way into the 
wrong book. 

The children drew and painted pictures to illustrate their 
stories involved in the unit. They painted milk bottle cap 
covers for containers for the seeds. They made finger 
painting designs for mats on which to display the seeds. 

As further lessons in science, seeds were sprouted in a 
glass gallon jar in such a way that the children could watch 
the root system develop and see how leaves grow. A meas- 
uring device was attached to the jar to see how fast the 
plants grew, thus motivating more lessons in numbers. 

A project of this sort has far reaching results. Besides 
motivating school subjects, it develops children socially. It 
develops powers of observation, cooperation, leadership, 
and responsibility. 





A FOURTH-GRADERS VIEW 
OF A TEACHER 


A fourth grade student, Gail Kinney, in a Beverly Hills 
elementary school, handed in a class assignment which listed 
her qualifications for the ideal teacher. The list, forwarded 
to the Journal by Teacher Marguerite E. Munro, reveals a 
youthful appraisal which may be of interest to many teachers: 


1. I don’t like a teacher who sizes up a person by his 
brothers or sisters. 

2. I don’t like a teacher that forgets the assignment she has 
made. 

3. I don’t like a teacher who sticks to textbooks all the 
time. 

4. I don’t like a teacher that has favorite pupils. 

5. I like a teacher who asks the class what book she should 
read to them. 

6. I like a teacher who respects the class a little. 

. I don’t like a teacher who punishes the pupil because she 

doesn’t like him. 

8. I like a teacher who reads to the class about three times 
a week. 

9. I don’t like a teacher who gives speeches every time some- 
body does something wrong. 

10. I like a teacher who will give directions twice if you 
don’t hear them. 

11. I don’t like a teacher who isn’t fair in grading your 
papers. 

12. I like a teacher who doesn’t have too much of one subject 
and not enough of another. 

13. I like a teacher who lets us do a lot of art work. 

14. I like a teacher that will give you new supplies if you 

need them, without asking how you broke them or lost 


~ 


them. 

15. I don’t like a teacher who talks all the time and doesn’t 
say anything. 

16. I don’t like a teacher who won’t tell you the assignment 
if you’ve been absent. 
























An Invitation to Travel 


EACHERS are the “travelingest” people. This conclu- 

sion of advertising experts, commercial analysts, and 
international observers is bolstered by official action of the 
California Teachers Association, based on observation of 
the normal teacher’s pattern of life. 


Freedom from classroom duties for that quarter of the 
year when climate for travel is most attractive and a natural 
curiosity about life in other lands in order to teach with 
greater understanding and authority are two reasons why 
teachers are great travelers. Add to these the economic 
inducements frequently offered on salary schedules for 
summer study and travel and the annual rush to foreign 
soil becomes understandable. 


CTA Help Offered 


Believing that members should have a competitive advan- 
tage in arranging their summer plans, the Board of Directors 
of CTA last spring approved study tours to Hawaii and 
Mexico City managed by the firm of Phinney and McGinnis 
of Monterey; professional travel agents. The board’s 
requirements were that the firm should be competent and 
reliable, that the tours should include acceptable university 
credits, and that the cost should be fixed lower than that 
obtainable individually. 

Phinney and McGinnis reported 26 CTA members taking 
the air trips to the two universities last summer. Reports 
of tour members indicated satisfaction with supervision and 
arrangements. This year the firm will repeat its offering of 
Hawaii but will cancel group arrangements for Mexico City 
and British Columbia. They feature, however, an additional 
offering of courses at the University of Oslo, the Swedish 
Institute at Stockholm, and the Danish Society in Copen- 
hagen, as well as side trips in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 


Variations Provided 


The Scandinavian summer session tour provides a basic 
plan and two options. The basic plan at $945 is scheduled 
to leave New York by TWA on July 2. Morning sessions 
will be held for two weeks at Oslo on a study of social and 
political institutions as well as the educational system of 
Norway. The tour train will arrive in Stockholm July 16 for 
two weeks of sessions, lectures and visits. On July 30 the 
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WANT TO GO SIGHT-SEEING IN EUROPEAN CaPITa4is o 
This picture shows buses in front of L’Opera in Paris, One oj costil 
many memorable sights California teachers will be carrying away ‘de 
in a few weeks. Incidently, French National Railroads has a, - 
nounced an amateur photography contest for American traveler, [ 
liner 
lunch 
with 
study 
A 
Mins 


York 

group arrives in Copenhagen for two more weeks of ap “D 
interesting schedule with departure from Amsterdam August Fo 
15 and arrival in New York the next day. scho 
Details of arrangements with educators and ministries of | i" 
education were made by Glen Goodwill, superintendent of |!!! 
schools at Monterey and former president of CASA. San | St 
Jose State College has agreed to grant four semester units Infor 


of credit in either social science or education. Another two Stan! 


units will be granted by the University of Oslo. The tour 
group will be guided by Doris H. Linder, assistant professor OR 
of education at San Jose, a former student at Stockholm, and SIER 


an expert linguist. ces 
Complete Tour Described = 
en 


Phinney and McGinnis will provide an eight-page descrip- Cam 








tive folder of tour details free on application. The firm’s | cond, 
advertising appears on another page of the Journal. Optional ]  helpi 
plans, providing study and additional travel to other Eur- 






pean countries, at additional costs of $115 or $185, are a 
described, as well as a grand tour offering at a total cost of 
$1245. Complete suggestions, outline of responsibilities, 
and costs are also detailed in the folder. 
Other advertisers in CTA Journal have demonstrated 
reliability and experience in organizing summer tours. 
Eur-Cal Tours, sponsored by the Associated students of 
the University of California, will offer comprehensive touts, 
roundtrip air travel, 80 days on the Continent, and visits 09 
14 or more countries. 
The grand trip north provides de luxe bus travel and 
close contact with European life, with visits to most of the} 
north and west countries. Tour price is set at $1370. A 
comparable 80-day tour of the southern countries is similarly 
priced. Detailed literature is available from Golden Gate 
Tours (conducted by Bergman and Andersen), 2325 Blake | 
Street, Berkeley. e 
San Francisco State College will sponsor a student seminaf, 
to Western Europe from July 7 to September 2. Undet 
leadership of Dr. Louis Wasserman, associate professor Of 
philosophy and government, the seminar group will visit 
England, France, Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, an@ 
Denmark. For five weeks the group will attend lec 
two hours daily in famous universities. The group will b 
limited to 17 members, ages 19 to 30; cost will be $90 
including tuition fees. Six units of credit will be given. 
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In addition to the Wasserman tour, Dr. D. S. Wheelright 
of San Francisco State College will conduct a six weeks 
gmmer tour of Europe featuring studies of music and art. 
fight countries will be visited between July 9 and August 
95, Dr. Wheelright may be contacted at 1600 Holloway 
jve, San Franciscu 27. 

Astudy tour of contemporary Europe lasting 63 days and 
sting $1130 will be conducted by C. E. Stalder of River- 


{PIT ALS) 
‘is, One of 


‘ying away ide College, with two units of credit offered by that school. 


As has ay, visits to most of the countries of Europe will begin June 
3) with return to New York August 31. Travel is by ocean 
jiner and motorcoach. Stalder said he had arranged a group 
luncheon with members of the House of Parliament and 
with Swedish government officials. Emphasis will be on a 
study of social problems. 
A 60-day tour of Europe by motor coach, sponsored by 
Mins Travel Service of San Francisco and limited to 20 
young women, will be priced at $1195. In none of the tours 
described on this page is air or rail fare to and from New 
York included in the tour price. 
. 40 Days in Mexico 
S of an ‘ ‘ a 
n August For the second time, an accredited bilingual summer 
school sponsored by the Universidad Autonoma de Guada- 
istries of | laiara and members of the faculty of Stanford University 
ndent of will be offered at Guadalajara, Mexico, June 27 to August 7. 
SA. San Cost of $225 covers six weeks tuition, room, and board. 
ter unity | /nformation may be obtained from Juan B. Rael, Box K, 
ther tee Stanford University. 
The tour | 
rrofessor | 9 WOULD YOU PREFER NATURE STUDY IN THE 
atm, and SIERRAS? This picture by Joe Wampler shows a scene near 
Blaney Meadows, midway on the John Muir Trail in the High 
Sierras. Nature-lovers and biology teachers will be interested in 
; the numerous opportunities for field study in California. Audubon 
descrip- Camp offers botany and bird study with college credit. Wampler 
ie firm's conducts a trail group through the mountain and lake country, 
)ptional helping hikers to learn with fun in a healthy outdoor experience. 
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Some teachers prefer to travel without benefit of tour 
directors, guides, and prearranged sightseeing schedules. 
For those daring souls who can brave the hazards alone, 
there may be deep compensations. Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
McHugh resigned their teaching jobs at East Nicolaus and 
Rio Linda last spring to travel a whole school year in 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and Africa. Now half-way on 
their projected tour, they recently wrote a letter to the 
Journal from Cairo, offering a description of highlights and 
some simple suggestions for other teachers who travel. 

“Travel light,” the husband and wife team cautions. 
“Force yourself to take just one suitcase apiece. Three or 
four changes of clothing, an extra pair of shoes and a few 
odds and ends should be adequate. Put your souvenir 
money into a 35mm camera and take as many color slides 
as possible; they are invaluable in teaching. And don’t 
carry along a drugstore; you can buy everything you need 
abroad. Read everything you can about the countries you 
intend to visit. Novels by foreign authors make a fine back- 
ground for travel.” 


Summer Sessions Attractive 


For those teachers who have neither the time nor the 
fattened bank account to try foreign travel this year, scores 
of summer sessions and units of special study are available 
in California and elsewhere this summer. As a suggestion 
of the range offered, this article will mention only two on 
which information is currently available. 

The 22nd annual Institute of Nature Study and Conserva- 
tion will be offered August 9 to 21 by University Extension, 
University of California at Santa Barbara. The Museum of 
Natural History, Botanic Garden, and the Department of 
Biological Sciences will cooperate in the session. Most. 
popular features are field trips in seashore life and a study 
of shore and land birds. This outdoor college is informal 
and under competent guidance. 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, is one of many 
colleges actively promoting its summer courses based on a 
combination of ideal climatic and recreational advantages 
and a broad selection of cultural courses. 


Nature Study Popular 


If the teacher is not interested in distant travel, an 
experience in one of the two-week sessions at the Audubon 
Camp of California would be both memorable and useful. 
Each session, under expert leadership, acquaints campers 
with plants and animals in a wide variety of natural habitat. 
The camp, located at Norden, near historic Donner Lake 
in the high Sierra, is well placed for a study of natural 
history and geology. Housing is comfortable and menu is 
simple but attractive. 

Enrollment at the Audubon Camp is limited to 50 in 
each of the five sessions, extending from June 27 to Septem- 
ber 4. Cost of $95 for each session includes board, lodging, 
instruction, and transportation from the nearest train or bus 
station. Registration for two units of credit from Sacramento 
State College will cost an additional $15. 

Another alternative for the physically vigorous teacher 
who wants a minimum of supervision and a maximum of 
opportunity for nature study is the John Muir Trail Trips 
managed by Joseph C. Wampler of Berkeley. Wampler has 
arranged for 37 days on the trail from Tuolumne Meadows 
to Whitney Portal, with rates based on seven days or more 
either hiking or riding. Travelers may leave or join the 
party at designated road heads. J. W. M. 
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The Effect of Teaching on 


Personality 


A rich, rewarding professional life 

is possible, says this eminent psychologist, 
if the teacher recognizes and uses 

these five factors 


By E. V. Pullias 


N spite of many changes for the bet- 
ter in teacher training and teacher 
selection, there is a widespread feeling 
that the teacher develops a character- 
istic personality that is in general not 
very desirable or attractive. How much 
truth is there to this notion about 
teachers? If there is some truth in this 
view, what are the causes? 


The stress and demands of teaching 
have two different kinds of effects on 
the teacher. Some teachers become less 
desirable with increased experience. 
Each year of experience damages fur- 
ther the personality of these teachers. 
As they grow older, they come more 
and more to typify the worst picture of 
the school teacher: harassed, irritable, 
insecure, defensive, opinionated, fear- 
ful, domineering, garrulous, conde- 
scending, lonely, infantile. 


Other teachers are enriched by their 
teaching experience. Each year of 
teaching makes their personalities more 
desired and more desirable. As these 
teachers grow older, they come to 
typify the teacher at his best—the type 
of the beloved Mr. Chips and innumer- 
able other great teachers less celebrated 
but equally well appreciated by grate- 
ful students: kindly, stimulating, ma- 
ture, thoughtful, confident, joyful, 
sincere, creative. 


What Makes the Difference? 


The questions of real significance are 
these: What makes the difference? Why 
does teaching ruin the personalities of 
some teachers and enrich the person- 
alities of others? 

There are many reasons, including 
differences in individual constitution 
and in life’s circumstances. But in a 
very practical sense the difference re- 
sults from the attitudes teachers bring 
to their work. Certain attitudes pro- 
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duce distorted, impoverished personali- 
ties; others bring mature, enriched per- 
sonalities. The following are five ap- 
proaches to teaching which do much to 
make the difference: 


1. Learning Attitudes. The teacher 
who is constantly searching for new 
ideas about his work will grow on the 
job. One of the great dangers of the 
profession is the rut—sometimes de- 
scribed as a grave with both ends out. 
Using the same notes and the same 
plans year after year is harmful not only 
to the teacher but to the taught as well. 
To approach each year of work, each 
new group of children with curiosity, 
and especially with imagination, is to 
go a long way toward making the job 
a new and meaningful experience for 
the teacher: a situation in which he is 
interested and thus from which he 
learns and which, consequently, opens 
up new areas of growth for both stu- 
dent and teacher. 


2. An interest in the Whole Child. 
Teaching can be the stirring work of 
an artist or the depressing endeavor of 
an uninspired piece worker. The teacher 
who has some understanding of and 
appreciation for the complex unfolding 
of the personality of the whole child 
works with the zeal and energy of an 
artist. He is a skilled workman in the 
presence of material with almost un- 
limited potential, and that situation 
brings out the potential of the worl:er. 
At best such a teacher feels himself to 
be not only one of the most important 
workers in his society, but he is verily 
a partner with the Infinite in bringing 
into being the life for man that should 
and can be. Such a teacher is continu- 
ously enriched by his teaching. 

The teacher who merely teaches a 
subject or who is interested only in a 
part of the child faces each new year 


and each new group of children With 
the boredom of a toiler at Meaningles, 
work. After a few years the Variety 
and freshness of his task are gone, anj 
teaching closes and distorts the Person. 
ality as does all work that has lost its 
vital interest and meaning. In shoy 
a teacher may become a low graf, 
assembly-line worker engaged in dead. 
ening routine which, because of the 
strains of constant human relationships 
is much more damaging to the person. 
ality than the industrial assembly line 


8. An Appreciation of the Meaning 
and Function of Education. To be mos 
effective and healthy, the teacher mug 
have a good grasp of the meaning ¢ 
teaching for the society which lk 
serves. If he understands that the ven 
existence of that society, as he knows 
it, as well as such progress as the society 
may make, is in considerable measure 
dependent upon him, then the teacher 
will take deep pride in his work. He 
will feel himself a part of one of mans 
most significant efforts, and such a feel. 
ing gives wholeness and meaning to 
personality. 


The case is the opposite with the 
cynical teacher. He either neve 
achieved a vision of the function of 
good teaching, or the demands of life 
eroded the ideal out of his character. 
He doubts the significance of the edv- 
cative system and the educative proc- 
ess, and thus his task, which at best is 
very trying, loses its larger meaning and 
becomes harmful to the teacher's per- 
sonality. 


4. The Long-Time View. Results 
from the teacher’s work are usually slow 
and not easily measured. Under most 
systems his contact with individu 
children is brief, spasmodic, and hur- 
ried. This fact means that he may get 
a very partial view of the unfolding 
individual personality. 

But even though the teacher were 
with the children long enough to see 
something of their personality growth, 
still the most important fruits of edu- 
cation would not be in the teachers 
view. A teacher must develop a rare 
and fine perspective or long-time view 
to see in the growing, mistake-ridden 
child the confident, mature, wise citizen 
of tomorrow. I am convinced that the 
teacher who lacks such perspective 
lacks one of the helpful aids to remait- 
ing wholesome in teaching. 

At best this perspective goes evel 
further to take in the effect of teaching 
upon the progress and improvement o 
mankind in the future over many gel 
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One of the worst crimes of 


of his profession as to be primarily con- 


so, he is a professional worker as the 


‘ ations. : P 
Caningles, a time is the tendency to segment life cerned about these personal benefits term is used here. Be that as it may, 
1 Variety ‘1 thus to place its efforts in a petty will find this need for more personal the satisfactions of the teacher with the 
Bone, and mediate framework cut off from gain growing on what it receives so genuine professional attitude are much 
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l€ Persop. 


elation to both the past and 


that he is forever grasping for more for 


deeper and his personality much richer 


aS lost its eee I know it is a little out of himself. Such an attitude toward any than that of his brother who relates 
In shor pion to speak seriously of Spinoza’s work will make that endeavor harmful every problem to himself and his own 
OW grade gestion that for life to be most effec- to the personality. immediate welfare. 

| in dead. : it must be placed in a “framework On the other hand, the professional : 

© of the 7 aemity,” yet I believe it is true that teacher finds the deepest joys in life Future Depends on Solution 


tionships 


eacher who cannot view his work 


are those which come from the con- 


There are, doubtless, many other 


€ person. a of its effect upon many gen- sciousness of work expertly done—from factors that help to make the difference 
bly line, am of men will find teaching very a work done in an infinitely larger between those teachers whose person- 
Meaning tard on his personality. If he can framework than self and narrow self-  alities are spoiled and those that are 
0 be most xhieve to a remarkable degree the interest. When a teacher or any profes- _ enriched by teaching, but these five will 
‘her musi long-time view — the perspective of sional person takes the strictly commer- suffice for illustration. Much good 
eaning of | stich we speak—then teaching even cial attitude, he will develop a distorted would accrue to the teaching profes- 
hich he under difficult circumstances is a tonic personality. He may through various sion if teachers in service and those 
the very » wholesome personality growth. kinds of pressures secure certain bene- engaged in the training of teachers 
re knows 5 The Professional Attitude. By fits and protections for himself, but in understand fully the factors that make 
1€ society hated settee te sane a wee the long run he is in danger of losing this difference, for improvement in re- 
measure . d t, wreck whisk abies dis the much greater values that accom-  cruiting and retaining the great teachers 
e teacher a ee un. alk cme dons cheve OO the life of a genuine professional we so desperately need depends upon 
york, He a cae scala Tits view worker. Ironically enough, the evidence _ the solution of this problem. 
of man’s de adios one sieailieia on te indicates that the best quality of pro- As things now stand, many who have 
ch a feel. | ? = of tut concwra. Meodeinn od fessional service is, over a long period, the insight to see that teaching is seri- 
aning to ministry at their b al are probably better remunerated by society than the ously damaging their personalities leave 
demas qucellent Mustrations of thin **™™* rendered by the highly commer- __ the profession; others remain to become 
with the iitude although commercialism and cial tradesman. the worst type of teacher. Still others 
© EE ot alt eat hove die wah i There is no intention here to dis- find the secrets to enriched and whole- 
iction of | dma ge both of these ancient and great P4™age any kind of work. The true pro- some personality through teaching and 
Is of life nofessions. fessional attitude involves an approach become examples of beloved and great 
haracte. | without the professional attitude the to one’s tasks and may be manifested teachers. An increase in the proportion 
Rem Bids wads we become chiefly con- in any work. An unskilled laborer may _ of the last group would be a great boon 
WO GIN Beth cheat what the teechin g pro- put the quality and meaning of his to teachers, to the teaching profession, 
OWE dks te te olte tm. vate me work above all other considerations. If and to those who are taught. 
ning and | yhat he can contribute through the 
rs pe | profession. Teachers need to be prop- 
ely paid and should have good condi- 
Results | tions for work, but any teacher who so 
ally slow } lses sight of the nature and function 
ler most 
dividual 
ind hu | Californians Named In 
may get f Better Designs Awards 
nfolding | Two of the five architectural firms 
presented with bronze plaques for 
er were | winning the 1953 competition for Bet- 
1 to see F ter School Design were Californians. . “ < 
a Awards were announced by School ee ete 
OF ec} Executive Magazine February 18 at } i 
eacht | (Sh cavern Adee Gy, Napa School Design Wins Award 
) a rare F John Carl Warnecke, San Francisco, OW wide overhang faces south in the cutaway model shown above for pro- 
ne view won top place for his design of White posed schools at Napa. Architect William Corlett of San Francisco won an 
e-ridden Qaks elementary school annex, San award citation in January from Progressive Architecture, with Peter H. Skaer as 
e citizeD F Carlos, John Lyon Reid, San Francisco, associate designer on the project. 
that the took fourth place with Manor and Deer Of the 47 award citations given out, eight were in the field of educational 
spective Pak elementary school designs in buildings, chosen by an eminent jury in a national competition. Three were in 
remall- F Marin county. California, including the Napa school, the humanities building at UCLA, and the 
Two Californians listed among the alumni house at UC, Berkeley. ‘ 
es evel B ten honorable mentions were Russell The jury noted that the designers of the Napa school solved the problem of 
a Cueme deLapps and Mitchell Van creating two schools identical iz program but opposite in orientation. The low 
men 


overhang shields students and teachers from strong sunlight and the ceiling-high 
north windows provide ample light for studying. 


Bourg, Berkeley, and Wurster, Bernardi, 
aid Emmons, San Francisco. 


ny get 
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Selling the Idea of the 





Ever-Changing Curriculum 


Cooperative curriculum planning will 
aid the student and the community 
in effective democratic living 


By Harold H. Stephenson 


ECENTLY a letter appeared in a 

small city newspaper suggesting 
that the local school district institute a 
summer activities program for high 
school pupils in a manner which would 
not burden the district financially. If 
the citizens of the community would 
cooperate by offering their time and 
talents without remuneration, as moth- 
ers do in cooperative nursery schools, 
the letter writer felt that there was no 
reason why the problem of wholesomely 
occupying the time of the teen-ager 
could not be worked out as well as the 
problem of what to do with the pre- 
school child had been solved by the 
nursery school. 


No one has ever denied the great 
stake that parents have in the education 
of their children. If they have been 
somewhat reluctant to open their pock- 
etbooks and pay increasing taxes for 
the support of the schools, perhaps it 
is because the need has not always been 
made clear to them. If they have 
tended to be overly critical of the 
school’s shortcomings and oblivious of 
its accomplishments, perhaps, here 
again, the schools have not done their 
part to keep the public informed. Un- 
fortunately, even today, there are par- 
ents who feel, with reason, that they 
are personae non gratae in school affairs. 
Some of them assert their rights bel- 
ligerently, while others bear their 
resentment in silence. 


It is a very human reaction to be 
unsympathetic toward an organization 
which excludes you. An administrator 
who looks on the PTA as a meddling, 
fault-finding group of disgruntled citi- 
zens cannot expect much aid from them 
in putting across his proposals. 

Then there is the other side of the 
picture. How many times does one 
hear the complaint from teachers and 
principals alike—“We do everything we 
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can think of to get the parents to come 
to meetings, but they are just not 
interested!” 


Are Parents Concerned? 


Is it true that modern parents are 
less concerned with the education of 
their children than parents of a genera- 
tion or more ago? The _ increasing 
number of articles on education appear- 
ing regularly in popular magazines 
hardly supports this contention. Such 
publications do not lead popular atti- 
tudes; they follow them; and in general, 
they reflect two opposing viewpoints. 
Some writers state that schools are 
arrogating too much responsibility to 
themselves, which they are neither 
competent nor morally required to man- 
age. They are usurping the functions 
of the home and at the same time 
neglecting those areas of the curricu- 
lum which schools have traditionally 
purveyed. 

On the opposite side of the fence are 
those who believe that the home alone 
cannot be counted on to supply ade- 
quate training in democratic citizenship 
and social adjustment. The family is 
no longer the tightly knit unit that it 
once was, where there was economic- 
ally -needed work for every pair of 
hands, young and old alike. If the 
Devil found mischief for idle hands to 
do in our grandmother’s day, we have 
only to examine the appalling records 
of juvenile delinquency in our own era 
to recognize that wherever we choose 
to point the finger of blame—on home 
or on school—something more in the 
way of education is needed. 


The school needs help and the 
home needs help in the perform- 
ance of this vital duty to society— 
the education of its children. 


The letter writer who suggested the 
cooperative summer educational ar- 





rangement sensed that need, and }; 
answer to it was both logical and dem. 
cratic. Democracy depends for jts Very 
existence on an enlightened electorat, 
—the founding fathers reiterated that 
principle until it has become a ty; 
of our social system. Therefore, it i 
the right and privilege of each memb 
of the community to participate in the 
education of its children. 









Cooperative Planning 





In keeping with the trend toway 
emphasizing democratic procedure j 
the schools, the entire school Personne! 
—administrators, teachers, and pupil 
—are more and more frequently being 
included in curriculum planning, No 
longer acceptable is the old idea ¢ 
imposing a static curriculum patter 
handed down from higher authority 
What teachers teach and what pup 
learn, they have a democratic right t 
help decide. And in this process ¢f 
planning and decision lies training 
democratic procedures which may 
more valuable than the subject-matte 
itself. 

But where do the parents and th 
public in general fit into this scheme 
Should they, too, be invited to partic. 
pate in curriculum planning to the en 
that the curriculum may more at. 
quately satisfy the needs of the children 
as the community sees them, as well 
needs evaluated by the children then. 
selves and their teachers. Such, m 
doubt, would be the democratic ide 
of education. But it poses problems. 

Few parents have had the trainin 
in child psychology and scientific met 
ods of teaching and guidance whit 
are the necessary corollary to curric: 
lum planning. They are blind to d 
but the old authoritarian methods unde 
which they got their schooling. Th 
concept of a curriculum which must le 
changed to meet the changing nee 
of life in a continually changing wotll 
is an attitude incomprehensible t 
them. The content of education ’ 
fixed and absolute—a mere matter ¢ 
pouring it in. They must reorient thei 
thinking if their contributions to cl 
riculum planning are to be more tha 
negative. 

In this, as in every other democrati 
enterprise, farsighted leaders must U 
dertake to help these people see tH 
facts and change their attitudes accor: 
ingly. It is not impossible—even pt 
ents have capacities for learning! 
it must be done if the school is to 
off its pattern of isolationism and rect 
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aii] Important DATES to remember 


electorat 


erated th 
le a enn March 6—CTA State Board of Di- March 8-12—California School Su- March 13—CTA Central Section; 


efore, it | ectors; regular meeting, CTA Build-  pervisors Association and California council meeting, Fresno. 


Association of Supervisors of Child Wel- 
Ch membe ing. s P March 18-20—United Business Edu- 
fare and Attendance; annual conference, ; aa) 7 
cation Association; western regional 


Los Angeles. : 
meeting, Portland. 
March 12—CTA Central Section; 
March 6—CTA Classroom Teachers officers and committee chairmen, March 19-20—California Educational 


nd towarj| Department; central section meeting, Fresno, Research Association, University of 
Ocedure jy | Fresno. California, Davis. 


oe March 6—CTA State Salary Com- 
mittee, CTA Building. 


hie March 11-13 — California Industrial 

ote March 6—Assn. for Student Teach- Education Association; annual conven- March 20—CTA State Committee on 

we ing, NEA, regional conference, Statler, tion, Fresno. Youth Activities and Welfare, CTA 
Ing 


ining, Ni ae March 12-14—California Association Building. 
ld idea | | March 10—CTA Southern Section; of Women Deans and Vice-Principals; March 20—CTA Central Section; 
1m patten | Santa Barbara County area field con- southern regional conference, Hotel 


authority | ference, Santa Barbara. Coronado, San Diego. 


March 23-27 — American Industrial 
yhat i il os ion: " 
Pupil March 12—CTA Central Section; of March 13—CTA Bay Section; coun Aute Associaticas 1054 eatinnal donsias 


tic right to i i i i 
8 fcers and committee chairmen, Fresno. cil meeting, Washington School, tion, Los Angeles. 
Process of Berkeley. 


training ; March 7-12—Association for Super- . ' a 
‘h “an vision and Curriculum Development; March 13—CTA Southern Section; Manche 26-28—California Auncietien 
y seid eaeiuatinen, tain Amaelin, council meeting, Los Angeles. of Women Deans and Vice-Principals; 
northern regional conference, Sacra- 


———————————————————— ———— mento. 


conference on good teaching, Fresno. 


ject-matter 


ts and the 


is scheme’ | nize its place as an integral part of and objectives of education and to March 27—CTA Northern Section; 
to parts: | democratic community life. urge them to take their rightful seats better teaching conference, Sacramento. 
to the end a ae in the forum for discussion of school March 31-April 3—American Asso- 
more ade problems. ciation for Health, Physical Education 


he children Most people are interested in the 


acted weainn ef thee chiles. The o> An Action Program and Recreation; southwest district, 


Tucson. 


dren then posal in the above mentioned letter is Broadcast such a statement as the 

Such, w} only one instance of how far some, at following and see if you don’t find a April 1-8—California Council on 
ratic ided | least, are willing to cooperate. The public willing and eager to cooperate: = Teacher Education, Mar Monte Hotel, 
roblems, | schools themselves can help in mobiliz- 1. If we want to develop adults Santa Barbara. 


re training} ing this interest and guiding it into capable of using democratic procedures, 
itific met | channels where it can effectively ac- we must formulate a curriculum based 
nce whid} complish some of the only too obvious on democratic principles. 


April 3—Southern California Junior 
College Association; spring conference, 


to curr} needs which, standing alone, the 2. The school must practice democ- Los Angeles. 

lind to alf schools can never achieve. racy in the classroom by helping chil- April 8—CTA State Board of Direc- 
hods under Curriculum makers must realize that dren learn to share and cooperate both tors; regular meeting, Asilomar. 

ling. Te} itis better to develop slowly a sound _ in work and in play. 


April 8—CTA Ethics Commission, 


sh musthkf program, fully acceptable to the ma- 3. Curriculum programs should 
Asilomar. 


ying neei} jority, than to rush hurriedly into a stimulate critical thinking by pupils, 
ging wot} program of major change, imposed on teachers, and administrators, and by April S—CTA-NEA Relations Com- 
ensible tf hostile community. The curriculum the community in general. mission, Asilomar. 

ucation ’— should grow out of existing conditions 4. The curriculum, in content and 
matter ¢— in the individual locality; and, in order method, must train our pupils in demo- 
yrient thes} to understand those conditions to the cratic living. Our people are aware of 
ns to cur} fullest, the cooperation of the entire their rights—freedom of speech, press, April 9-10—CTA State Council Meet- 
more tha} group is needed. religion—but what about their sense of ing, Asilomar. 

It is the genius of the American duty? Are they aware that they have ; : 
democrat} people, de Tocqueville noted many responsibilities which must be met if _ April 9-10—Western College Asso- 
; must uf Years ago, to organize into groups for we are to continue to have ademocracy? ciation; spring meeting, Los Angeles. 
le see tf all sorts of purposes. To direct this 5. Our children must be taught these Agel: 21l—~Caliiornia. Sites Bie 
les acco: genius toward the worthy aim of better responsibilities. Are you, as members nics Associ hans. chnenttivn conuall 
-even pat} education, every school needs a press of the community, aware of your Gjendale. 
ning! Alf agent—not to toast or boost, not to beg _ responsibility in the building of a cur- 
lis toc’) for funds or plead for privilege, but to riculum that will provide adequately April 11—CTA State Board of Direc- 
and rec}  4Cquaint the public with the procedures for their needs? tors; regular meeting, Asilomar. 


April 9—CTA Southern Section; 
board of directors. 
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Does the Tachistoscope Help? 


Reading speed and comprehension is 
aided by a new device, says this 
teacher, who reports good results 


By Joseph J. Adams 


URING the school year 1951-52 I 

used the tachistoscope as an aid 
in teaching reading to my fifth-grade 
pupils. I felt that its use stimulated 
their interest in reading, improved their 
attentiveness, and increased their read- 
ing speed. I also found that the tachis- 
toscope was being used with a high 
degree of success in Pasadena and 
Anaheim. 


Values Claimed 


The tachistoscope is a still projector 
equipped with a shutter-like device 
which controls the time of flash ex- 
posures. This device enables the teacher 
to expose an image at any speed from 
one second to as little as 1/100th of a 
second. One of the primary objectives 
of tachistoscopic training is to increase 
the eye span—the amount read in one 
fixation of the eye. By gradually in- 
creasing the speed of exposure and 
beginning with slides of a few digits or 
single words and progressing to phrases 
and finally to sentences, the teacher can 
help pupils to increase their recogni- 
tion span and therefore overcome their 
habits of jerky word-by-word reading. 
Since it is uncomfortable for an indi- 
vidual to change his habits and improve 
his speed, an artificial stimulus which 
forces change of visual habits is exceed- 
ingly valuable. 


Eye Span Increases 


Since the increase in recognition span 
is one of the chief purposes of the 
tachistoscope, it is important to have 
available the variety of slides recom- 
mended for use. Digit slides are used 
in the beginning. Pupils’ slow reading 
results largely from lack of confidence 
and fear that they will miss something. 
When the teacher starts with digits, 
rather than words, both good and poor 
readers feel that they start on an equal 
basis. The emotional blocks of the 


poor reader does not hinder his success 
with digits. 

Increase in reading speed is usually 
accompanied by an increase in com- 
prehension. The pupil who is a word- 
by-word reader is just pronouncing iso- 
lated words. The pupil who learns to 
read phrases and sentences at a glance 
is getting the intent of the author. 

Even those who are skeptical about 
other values of the tachistoscope agree 
that it arouses great pupil interest. The 
prestige of an instrument which has 
been used successfully in the armed 
services and is being used by adults in 
business, the goal of being able to see 
a word or phrase at the impressive 
speed of 1/100th of a second, the con- 
centration of group interest on a single 
stimulus, and the attitude of alertness 
while waiting for the instantaneous 
flash—all these factors lead to a high 
degree of interest and concentration. 





Experiment in Use 


In order to satisfy myself on the 
value of tachistoscopic training for my 
own class, I decided to measure pupils’ 
speed and reading comprehension be- 





She makes school so interesting, her chil- 
dren refuse to miss a day. 






fore and after four weeks of daily 
training. 

Pupils’ speed was checked by having 
them read assigned selections from 
readers at their own grade level, Fo, 
example, a pupil whose grade place. 
ment on the Progressive Reading Teg 
was 3.4 would have his reading speed 
checked on selections from a. third. 
grade reader and his comprehension 
checked by a group of four tests from 
the third-grade booklet of the McCall. 
Crabbs_ series. The average grade 
placements on the four tests were used 
in each case. 


All but four of the 34 pupils gained 
50 or more words/minute in reading 
speed. The median gain for boys was 
96 words/minute, and for girls 138 
words/minute. For the entire class, the 
median gain was 125 words/minute, 


In comprehension, only six of the 34 
pupils failed to achieve more than the 
one-month gain which would have been 
normal for the four-weeks period. The 
median gain for boys was 6.5 months, 
for girls 8.4 months, and for the class 
as a whole, 8 months. These gains seem 
almost incredible. However, when it is 
noted that these are timed tests, it is 
obvious that pupils’ greatly improved 
reading speed helped them to perform 
much more efficiently on timed tests of 
reading comprehension. Moreover, some 
of the highest gains can probably be 
explained only on the basis of unusually 
high motivation. 


In order to check on the oft-repeated 
statement that pupils might be gaining 
in speed at the expense of comprehen- 
sion, a check was made on pupils with 
low, average, and high gains in speed, 
with the following results: 


Of the 12 pupils who gained 99 
words/min. or less in speed, the 
average gain in comprehension was 
4 months. 

Of the 10 pupils who gained 100-199 
words/min. in speed, the average 
gain in comprehension was 8 months. 

Of the 11 pupils who gained 200 words 
or more per minute, the average gail 
in comprehension was 10 months. 


After finishing the experiment, the 
class wanted to continue with the work 
and to check periodically on gains in 
reading speed and comprehension. 
There was assuredly a widespread posi- 
tive attitude in the class toward im- 
provement in reading skills which can 
be attributed, in part, to the use of the 
tachistoscope and the motivation which 
results from daily evidences of progress. 
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Let Us Teach General Science 


Better teaching of science in elementary 
grades will help students toward an 
understanding of a changing world 


By Robert G. Sehmidt 


HAT we need is more general 
, ie teaching in the elemen- 
tay and upper grades. There are too 
many administrators who believe that 
the “State Text” is all that is necessary 
for a proper curriculum in science. Our 
world is moving too fast for such out- 
moded thinking. The building of a 
good citizen depends upon an under- 
standing of the world about him and 
upon the ability of the individual to 
make a proper and thoughtful choice 
when issues come before him. 

The science course helps the child to 
appreciate the wonders of nature. With 
a small background in science he can 
select subjects for future study and 


advancement. Many of us should be 


able to explain simple natural laws to 
children or be able to understand the 
principles of conservation in order to 
evaluate government policy dealing 
with natural resources. 


Factors to Help Teaching 


It is my belief that a good science 
program depends upon a number of 
important factors. There must be an 
adequate and well supplied center of 
science instruction. There must be 
available audio-visual aids and _ full 
facilities for their use. (This may be 
done in the science room or in some 
other room set aside for the purpose.) 
The teacher for the general science 
course should be a specialist in science 
education and should be able to design 
his own curriculum as best suits his 
personality and the needs of his classes. 
The contents of the course should not 
necessarily follow the state text but 
should be guided by needs and inter- 
ests of the classes. The teacher should 
make the information interesting by the 
use of activities, projects, experiments, 
demonstrations, films and film-strips. 

The type of program indicated in 
the preceding statements must be sup- 
ported by the administration and must 
be supplied with the proper equipment 
and supplies. If we do not give chil- 
dren a proper background in science 
we are leaving them unprepared to face 
many of the real life situations which 





require understanding and appreciation 
of physical and natural laws. 


Broad Foundation Necessary 


It is my belief that a broad founda- 
tion in science gives a firm base on 
which the structure of future knowledge 
may be built. It would be wrong for 
the teacher not to realize the impor- 
tance of generalization at this stage of 
the child’s development. The child is 
interested in many things and the gen- 
eral nature of the world around him is 
all important. If we make the mistake 
of giving a jumble of specific facts in 
science which the child must learn, we 
poison the root of industry and sour the 
wine of enthusiasm. There is always 
plenty of time for specific information, 
for the child may select courses in 
chemistry, physics, biology, and many 
others when he knows something about 
the many fields of scientific endeavor. 
Let us interest him, guide him and help 
him understand this fast moving mod- 
ern world. 


Trainees Shun Science 


There are other reasons why science 
is neglected at the elementary level. 
One of the most important is the lack of 
teachers trained in science. Many pros- 
pective teachers shy away from the field 
because a barrier has been built up 
through unhappy science experiences. 
Many courses in the fields of science 
which are designed for a general knowl- 
edge become so specific in demands 
that the teacher candidate withdraws 
from the field. We must bring to the 
attention of training institutions the 
necessity for a revision in their way of 
handling the problem. 

Don’t scare people away by a diffi- 
cult and needlessly involved course. 
Teach with the view of using the infor- 
mation available to all the teachers and 
not the use of advanced material which 
often confuses and frightens the stu- 
dents. The teacher training institutions 
are trying to direct people into the 
science field, but until there is a greater 
amount of guidance and preparation 
tending to interest the candidate, the 
ranks of science teachers will be few. 





The speed of our modern day life 
puts the pressure of adjustment and 
preparation on the schools. Without a 
proper understanding, we are sending 
children into the working world of 
science and industry, lacking a suitable 
background. 


One of the most important things we 
can do is to indicate to administrators, 
parents, and trustees, the crying need 
for proper development of this field. 
In many situations, the science kit 
would serve as a center for science 
demonstrations. This kit would be in- 
valuable to the teacher who has a 
number of subjects or grades. The 
science kit can be a stimulation to the 
students and to the teacher who would 
be better able to support the text with 
interesting demonstrations and displays. 


Use of Kits and Texts 


Many teachers wonder about the use 
of the text. It is not necessary to follow 
the text chapter by chapter at any 
time. In many grades it is possible to 
work out a sequence of materials using 
texts of two or more grade levels. 


A recommended plan is for six weeks 
of science for the eighth grade and six 
weeks for the seventh. The first unit 
of work that I have found successful is 
a section on astronomy. This deals with 
an appreciation and interest. This leads 
to a study of the solar system and the 
formation of the earth with some of 
the history of its development as found 
in the rocks. 


If we now look at the third six-week 
period when the seventh grade would 
take science again we would take up 
the great subject of the animal king- 
dom. Animal specimens are an impor- 
tant part of animal study. In this sec- 
tion of the work, the child should come 
in contact with and see many different 
kinds of animals. Fears and misconcep- 
tions can be removed from the minds 
of the children. In the discussion of 
animals let us not lose sight of man 
and how he fits into the picture. 


The last six weeks of the seventh 
grade is devoted to the study of health 
and the plant kingdom. Both studies 
are important and there are a number 
of ways of helping put the subject 
across. It is not the purpose of this 
article to give specific methods, but 
readers who wish more information may 
write the author (Robert G. Schmidt, 
Los Gatos Union Elementary School, 
University Avenue, Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia). 





Jean Hilsey and the new book. 


Teachers Are the Publishers 


By Ed Ritter 


HIRD year primary children in 

Corona Unified School District are 
reading about familiar hometown peo- 
ple, history and industries in their social 
studies textbooks this semester. 

The culmination of three years’ work 
by Corona third year primary teachers, 
the 120-page book titled “From Sea- 
shells to Citrus’—along with transcrip- 
tions, strip film, color slides, puppets 
and other aids—made its debut in 
February. 

The text includes stories, episodes 
and seatwork problems on the develop- 
ment of the local area from prehistoric 
times to the present. Four sets of the 
book—each geared for a different de- 
gree of third year primary reading power 
—were provided each class. Stencils 
for it were cut with a primary type- 
writer. 

Assisted by Superintendent George 
Kibby, Lincoln School Principal Charles 
Leister and Curriculum Coordinator 
Marion Johnston, teachers who au- 
thored the book have also taken pains 
to test its results. Six Corona school 
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system third year primary classes are 
using it this semester; six control classes 
are using the social studies reading 
materials that have been used in the 
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Hometown history and 
industries is subject of 
effective primary study 
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In Service 






gy Roy E. Simpson 


superintendent of Public Instruction 







ROGRESS and achievements in edu- 
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he famed Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
of puppets J were firmly established in the constitu- 
ene. (For | tion and laws of the state. Roles of the 
velled jn | county superintendent of schools and 
DY puppet | of the local school board were defined 
ris father, | taassist teachers and principals in their 
—all of | important work with pupils. The posi- 
ith letters | tin of superintendent of schools 
emerged as a professional position. 
slides of | Problems of instruction were broadened 
modem | and expanded as California advanced 
gathered, J ftom a frontier wilderness into the 
historians | nation’s second most populous state. It 
‘e made | is upon this rich historical foundation 
tions and } that all California education looks for- 
ward to the challenge of, and the 
opportunity in, today’s unprecedented 

gowth and change. 

World War II accentuated the growth 
of California and brought into focus the 
many issues and problems which face 

. school boards and local communities in 


every part of the state. The California 
Teachers Association continued to fur- 
nish distinguished leadership as a wave 
of migration entered California for war, 
industry, and military service. The 
realistic demands upon the schools have 
continued beyond the close of the war. 







Problems Demand Leadership 


California continues to gain one thou- 
sand new residents each day; a half 
nillion more pupils will enter the public 
schools between now and 1958; high 
school enrollments will triple in the 
next dozen years; junior colleges, state 
colleges, and universities will attract 
250 students in 1965 for every 100 in 
attendance in 1954. This trend gives 
o our state the most rapid and intense 
population growth which any state has 
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ever experienced. Accordingly, Califor- 





nia must provide for vast increases in 
personnel, facilities, and equipment 
sufficient to meet this mounting educa- 
tional need. Resources of all profes- 
sional and lay groups must be mobilized 
and organized in a comprehensive and 
continuing plan of action, based upon 
immediate and long-term needs of Cali- 
fornia’s schools. 

The accomplishments of our various 
organizations in the continuing struggle 
to maintain our educational standards 
these past few years constitute an out- 
standing record. Of vital importance 
also is the manner in which the great 
responsibilities ahead are to be faced. 

In light of our unprecedented growth 
in school enrollment, it is imperative 
that plans be formulated now upon 
which sound and steady progress may 
be made to keep our schools and pro- 
fession abreast of growing needs. Here 
the profession itself, the parents of 
children, the state agency for educa- 
tion, and the friends of the schools must 
stand and work together. The Califor- 
nia Teachers Association, comprising as 
active members more than 60,000 of 
the state’s teachers, represents the 
strong, basic professional organization. 
Its program of services is well defined 
and its record of service to California 
education down through the years is 
certainly an enviable one. 


Typical of the many areas of co- 
operation between the California 
Teachers Association and the State 
Department of Education in recent 
years are: research; legislation; pub- 
lic school finance; accreditation; and 
training, recruitment and certification 
of teachers. 








The laws of California provide for a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and a State Board of Education and 
specify the legal responsibilities for 
which they are accountable. 


The California Teachers Association 
and the State Department of Education 
are joined by other organizations repre- 
senting more specific educational inter- 
ests. These include the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, with 
its broad membership and outstanding 
program; the California School Boards 
Association, which embraces in_ its 
membership school board members 
from all communities of the state; and 
many professional service organizations, 
including 14 groups affiliated with 
CTA. 


With increasing demands upon state 
government for the financing of serv- 
ices in all fields of state responsibility, 
it is imperative that careful concerted 
study be given to both the immediate 
and long-term needs of the schools. 
There must be continuing cooperation 
on the part of all groups interested in 
schools, in matters of legislation and of 
financial support of education. A clear 
definition must be formulated as to the 
professional services and responsibilities 
to be carried on local, county, and state 
levels. A thorough evaluation of our 
education must be an on-going process, 
shared by the various professional and 
lay organizations. Only as these groups 
work together in formulating and devel- 
oping plans of action can progress be 
made toward the solution of the many 
serious problems facing the schools. 
Growth will continue. Cooperation to 
meet this growth likewise must be 
accelerated. 





































It’s all here—in one 
place—everything for 
your most treasured va- 
cation... for the com- P) 
plete change you need. 


Romantic adventure trails in primeval forests, 
peaceful green valleys carpeted with wildflowers, 
broad highways through an enchanted world of 
white-robed peaks and candy-striped canyons. 
Visit the horizon-wide cow country of song and 
story. See Old West rodeos, colorful pageants, 
folklore festivals... picturesque ghost towns and 
prehistoric cliff dwellings — or rest and relax in 
pine-scented breezes from snow-capped Rockies, 
returning home with renewed vigor. 

Accommodations to fit your budget: hotels mo- 
tels, dude ranches, mountain lodges — and, old- 
fashioned Western hospitality. 

Get away from it all! Mail coupon now for 
your complete vacation in Colorful Colorado. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SESSIONS 


Combine Summer 
School with a thor- 
oughly enjoyable 
vacation in Color- 
ful Colorado. 
Courses offered by 
top-ranking uni- 
versities and col- 
leges. For Summer 
School dates and 
other information, 
write to the institu- 
tion of your choice. 
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COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
858 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 


Send 54-page full color Vacation Guide . 0 

Full color Colorado State Highway Map . 

Hotel, resort, motel, dude ranch information 0 
Nome 


Address 
City State 


COLORADO CLIMATE—the Magic Ingredient 
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In Monterrey, Mexico, the Instituto 
Tecnologico de Monterrey will conduct 
a summer session July 14 to August 24. 
Mexican students studying the English 
language and Americans studying a di- 
versified curriculum of Spanish and 
Latin cultures mingle in the classes. 
The work is recognized by U.S. uni- 
versities. 


The six week course is described as 
“an experience in living” rather than 
a school, with a daily schedule to bal- 
ance the students’ classroom studies. 
Bulletin, catalogue for the 1954 session, 
and complete information are available 
from Lic. Sergio F. de la Garza, execu- 
tive assistant, Instituto Tecnologico de 
Monterrey, Monterrey, Mexico. 
























Above is shown the outer corridor of 
a classroom building at the Instituto in 
Monterrey. In background is a partial 
view of the immaculate campus and the 
men’s dormitory. 


NEA and NCET 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for Educational Travel 
held February 15 in connection with 
the AASA meeting, panel discussions 
covered a range of interests in connec- 
tion with teacher values in travel. 

The NEA Division of Travel Service 
announces this month details of a broad 
program of economical tours. Tentative 
prices and dates may be confirmed by 
NEA on individual application. Some of 
the offerings included: 


Stratocruiser and motorcoach through 
central Europe, 40 days, $1188. 


Steamship from Montreal, motor- 
coach through Europe, 58 days, first 
class $1306. 


Steamship from Quebec, rail and bus 
through Europe, 51 days, tourist $1111. 


Variety of Tours Will Be Available 



















Steamship from Montreal, tou 
through Scandinavian countries firs 
class $1336. 


Mexico, motor coach from San An. 
tonio to Mexico City and retum, 9 
days, $265. 

Mexico, all train tour to Mexico City. 
22 days, San Antonio, $342. 


Cuba, from Miami by boat, 18 day, 
$207. i. 


Guatemala, Mexico by air, from N 
Orleans, 29 days, $405. 


South America, plane from Miamj 
32 days, $1550. 

NEA Travel Service has also q. 
ranged tours of Alaska, Hawaii, Cana. 
dian Rockies, areas of the U. S., and the 
western parks. Members of NEA ap 
eligible for any of the tours. Academic 
credit from one of six universities js 
available if desired. 


ew 





Shown above is a photograph pr- 
vided by Colorado Advertising and 
Publicity Department, showing upper 
class dormitories at the University o 
Colorado, one of the most beautiful 
college campuses in the West. In addi 
tion to summer sessions of interest t0 
teachers, Colorado offers magnificent 
scenery and opportunity for recreation. 
Almost every day through the summer, 
Colorado towns will be staging cele 
brations and fiestas, barbecues and 
festivals. 





The suggestions above, in addition to 
the tours described in the article o 
pages 14 and 15, include information 
available as this edition went to pres 
The April number will contain late 
travel ideas. 
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They Study Their Home — With Enthusiasm 


“The Story of Pauma School Community Study” was a featured presentation at the 
CTA Southern Section Good Teaching Conference held at USC in January. Principal 
Qwen Geer developed a radio script which effectively demonstrated how upper-class 
students in his elementary school learned the history, economics, and accure informa- 





‘tional background about the beautiful valley of northern San Diego county in which 


they lived. 

January edition of San Diego County Curriculum Journal published a two-page 
account of the study prepared by Geer, which was featured by models and charts around 
the theme “We See Our Community in a Different Light.” 

Students, excited about studying their own community, group themselves into com- 
mittees for work on: land, communications, people, recreation, public institutions, busi- 
ness, recreation, transportation, history, and government. All members of the class served 
on the government committee. 

Above is shown an exact scale relief map of hill-rimmed Pauma Valley, which the 
students built. A mural painting depicted various aspects of everyday ilfe in the valley. 
The Lions Club asked the young peeple to prepare a directory for use of all residents. 

The picture below shows Teacher Owen Geer with members of his seventh and eighth 
grade class, busily at work on research in preparation for written compositions on their 
findings in local geologic history. This exciting unit, Geer reports, will lead to almost 
limitless possibilities on the community in the county, in the state, in the nation, and 
in the world. 








To help your 
students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 
. .. or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 


Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear, 
simple introduction to the subject 
of menstruation. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” 


explains menstruation in a teen- 
age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 


“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers many ques- 
tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 





For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5466.3, Milltown, N. J. Or 


mail coupon. 


me eae cece ee ee 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-3, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send free 
... booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered”’ 
. .booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
..booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 


You Know” 


Name 





(PLEASE PRiNnT) 


Street 





a 


\ OFFER GOOD ONLY IN u.s.a.) 
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How can 


schools teach better eating habits ? 


The nine-year experience of schools and teachers colleges 


\[recnauy| acer hei vty Book 


A Natrition Etecation 
Workshop Pays Dividends c 


AIDS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
AND TEACHERS 


Six booklets that cover the various phases of 
nutrition-education programs. Planning and 
organizational helps, suggestions for adminis- 
trators and teachers. 


with General Mills Nutrition-Education Aids 


During the past nine years, schools in 
all 48 states have undertaken nutrition- 
education programs using materials and 
other aids organized by General Mills. 


Effective, graded teaching procedures 
have been developed for improving eating 
habits of school children, and for influenc- 
ing the eating habits of their families 
and communities. 


General Mills aids used in the various 
programs are shown here. ‘They were 
developed by ieaders in educational fields 
in co-operation with authorities in home 
economics, health and nutrition. The 
entire activity has been supported as a 
public service by General Mills, in recog- 
nition of this company’s obligations to 
the American people, and of its interest 
in the nation’s health and eating habits. 


MATERIALS FOR OLDER STUDENTS, 
PARENTS, ADULT GROUPS 


Charts and booklets discussing calories, proteins, 
vitamins, minerals, the Basic Seven Food Groups 
... the nutritive place of cereal grains . . . leaflet 
to secure parent understanding and co-operation. 


General Mills Nutrition- 
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PUPIL READERS CLASSROOM POSTERS 


Story lessons about food and health for rst 
through 4th grades. All have graded vocabu- 
laries, and are printed in full color. 


For day-after-day reminders of the basic facts 
of good food and health habits. In color. For 
elementary grades. 


MOTION PICTURES 
One, designed particularly for teachers in train- 
ing and service, shows methods effective in 
improving eating habits of children. ‘Two others 
are for parents and adult groups. One discusses 
feeding problems of small children; the other 
shows an actual community-school nutrition- 
education program in operation. 










EVALUATION AIDS 

















School lunch and food information, as well as 
survey forms to help give an accurate picture 
of nutrition knowledge and practices. Also, 
nation-wide data on children’s eating habits. 







TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


Booklets, posters and other teaching aids shown 
here are available, in limited quantities, to 
interested administrators and teachers. Please 
fill in pertinent information on the coupon 
below and mail. 


A BACKGROUND OF RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Nutrition-education projects in which General 
Mills has figured during the past nine years 
include APPLIED RESEARCH by colleges, uni- 


versities and state education departments on  F®""""eeeeo””"" 
subjects such as factors influencing diet... f EDUCATION SECTION, Public Services Dept. D-1 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS in many states ; GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
to evaluate materials and teaching techniques 1 ! would like to receive some of your nutrition-education 
... and SUMMER WORKSHOPS that have high- 5, i sce deren 
lighted the advantages of teaching the teacher i (7 As a classroom set .or my pupils 
for effective nutrition education in the classroom. j , 
i Name 
School siaitsteiadicaamtol ieee 
a 
ee a a ee ce en Oe et Ot § Street Address =n Smee 
E e e ; City a a 
duecation Aids I s~Position " Grade Levels____No. of Pupils 
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1954 


Graduate and Undergraduate study un- 
der distinguished visiting and resident 
instructors plus vacation variety is yours 
at an Oregon Summer Session. 


June 14- August 6 
Post Sessions: August 9-27 


Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth 


Eastern Oregon College of Education 
La Grande 


Southern Oregon College of Education 
Ashland 


June 21- August 13 


University of Oregon 
Eugene 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis 


Portland Summer Session 
Portland 


For Further Information Write to: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Oregon State System of 
Higher Education 


Room 118J «+ 1620S. W. Park 
Portland 1, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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Mary Catherine Smith Succeeds 
Vera Hawkins on CTA Board 


Miss Vera Hawkins, a member of the 
CTA Board of Directors since 1947 and 
vice-president of the Board for two 
years, resigned at the time of her retire- 


MARY CATHERINE SMITH 


New member Board of Directors 


ment from teaching at the end of the 
year. 

Miss Mary Catherine Smith of San 
Diego was elected to fill the unexpired 
term and attended her first meeting of 
the Board in January. 

Both Miss Hawkins and Miss Smith 
have been active for many years in the 
San Diego Teachers Association and in 
CTA Southern Section. 

Miss Hawkins joined SDTA when it 
was organized, became vice-president 
in 1940 and president in 1942. She 
became a member of the Southern 
Section council in 1929, the year she 
attended her first NEA convention. She 
remained on that board most of the 


time since, serving as its president in 
1944-45. 

She served on the first CTA commit. 
tee on Dues and Services and the 
Gillingham by-laws revision committee 
She was one of four club presidents to 
speak at the NEA convention of 1944 
and became an NEA California directo, 
in 1948-51. Her activities and interes 
include the League of Women Vote, 
and the Community Chest. 

Miss Smith received her AB degree 
from San Diego State College and js , 
classroom teacher at the elementary 
level in San Diego. She has served as 
chairman of several SDTA committees 
and as vice-president. This year she js 
serving her second term as president, 
She has been a member of the South. 
ern Section council for several years 


VERA HAWKINS 


Retires after six years 


and has acted as parliamentarian. She 
has attended six NEA conventions, sev- 
eral conferences of Department of 
Classroom Teachers, and three AASA 
conventions. 


ee 


SCHOOL WINS AWARD 


The Santa Ynez Valley Union High 
School Chapter of Future Business Leaders 
of American won honorable mention for 
the Hamden L. Forkner Award. A plaque 
is awarded for the best program of activi- 
ties based on the purposes of the organiza- 


tion. Manuel J. Silva is faculty sponsor. 

At the FBLA convention last May, 
Debbie Chandler, El Camino college, wa 
elected western region vice-president. FBLA 
is an organization composed of 800 chap 
ters in the U. S., sponsored by United 
Business Education Association, a depatt 
ment of NEA. 
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SCIENCE FOR HERE AND Now, Grade 2 


ae ScieENcCE Far AND Near, Grade 3 
lementary A NEW BASAL SERIES Books for Grades 4, 5, 6 in preparation 
served as HERMAN AND NINA SCHNEIDER need no in- ; 

ommittees troduction. Their many articles and their Watch the sparks fly when children and 

ear she is tremendously successful trade books have science meet — the Schneider way. Your 

president, set this husband-wife team at the top in boys and girls will be round-eyed over these 

he South. elementary science. They now enter the colorful books full of exciting things to do. 


textbook field with matchless equipment, See the Schneider magic in action. This 
experience, and enthusiasm for the work. blend of easy reading and challenging ma- 

terial will keep your classroom humming. 
Write the Heath Office 


for further information on 
HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE A 2 ih — ompany 


182 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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ions, sev- Spend an exciting weekend ina great city Enjoy a relaxed, scenic trip on your next Take your entire class by Chartered Grey- 
-on a Greyhound Expense-Paid Tour... visit back home. On vacation, choose a hound to visit historic places, great cities, 
ment of with hotels, sightseeing, transportation all Greyhound Expense-Paid Tour to glamor- museums. You’ll have your own modern 
2e AASA included at one low price. These tours are ous cities, National Parks, sunny resorts... coach and driver; you'll go direct to your 
not “conducted”. . . you can travel alone, with everything planned and paid-for in destination ... at very low cost per person! 
ina twosome, or with a group of friends. advance! Mail coupon below for details. Call or write for complete information. 
It's GREYHOUND! 2-~.----------- 
sponsor. _ t s i e - ~F 
jast May, Whe FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA—WITH TOUR INFORMATION jf 
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. United i ride with pleasant companions, for full-color map and facts about me i 
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Lighting the 
Creative Spark 


Creativeness is innate. It needs only 
to be sparked. One way is through 
class discussion. When thought is 
stimulated, the student is aroused to 
express himself. The medium he 
selects must encourage, not retard. 


ARTISTA’ Powder Paint 


is easy to use, convenient, inexpen- 
sive. Colors are brilliant, tend to 
produce bold and original work. 


SEND for free Artista Powder Paint folder to 
Dept. ST3. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Western Division Office: 

5636 East 61st Street, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Charles J. Ahern, Western Division Mar., 
B. W. Ansell and William N. Becher 


ow HAWAII Sea 
aaees ONLY : 531 TAX 
HOWARD TOUR 


THE ORIGINAI. TOUR 
ALL INCLUSIVE PROGRAM 


for information, consult 


J. D. HOWARD 
3124 East Fourteenth Oakland 1, California 
Phones: KEllog 3-3229 « LOckhaven 8-7986 


SIXTH 
ANNUAL 
SEASON 


Two New State Committees Named 


WO new state-wide committees of 

CTA will complete their organiza- 
tion and lay the foundations of their 
policies before the April meeting of the 
State Council of Education. Commit- 
tees on Moral and Spiritual Values and 
Youth Activities and Welfare were cre- 
ated by the Board of Directors at the 
January meeting. 

Marjorie Vaught of Pismo Beach, 
president of the Central Coast Section, 
was named chairman of the committee 
on Moral and Spiritual Values. First 
meeting was held February 20 in San 
Francisco. Committee members include: 

Milton L. Baker, Mariposa; Michel 
Chetkovich, Arcata; Mary Flinn, Berke- 
ley; Willard Hancock, Stockton; Har- 
riet Jowett, Fresno; Harvey Kirlan, 
Garden Grove; George Linn, Sacra- 
mento; Lois Miller, Montebello; H. S. 
Packwood, El Centro; Douglas Pimen- 
tal, Hayward; Henrietta Raaf, San 
Diego; James P. Ranney, Huntington 
Park; Ella Riese, Huntington Park; 
William Toaspern, Concord; Dr. Paul 
Vigness, Oakland; Elizabeth Yank, 
Marysville; and Mary Zuber, Los 
Angeles. 

Ruby Cruickshank, past president of 
the Los Angeles Elementary Teachers 
Club, was named chairman of the new 
committee on Youth Activities and Wel- 
fare. She set March 20 as the date of 
the organization meeting of the com- 
mittee. Members include: 

E. Dixon Bristow, Niles; Eugene 
Brucker, San Diego; Esther Cogswell, 
Pasadena; Naomi Condit, Los Angeles; 
Verde Hawley, Isleton; Lee Kellum, 
Visalia; Secil Kyle, Redwood City; 
Norman S. Lien, Watsonville; Cloyce 
Martin, Eureka; Irene -Parli, Sonora; 
Herman Ranney, Santa Ana; George V. 
Ringland, Azusa; James Rockafellow, 
Oakland; Stella M. Salveson, Pasadena; 
Mary Stanhope, Bakersfield; Elmer E. 
Stevens, Grass Valley; Jack Switzer, 
Hayward. 

Other committees of the CTA Coun- 
cil of Education with their chairmen 
include: 

Salary Schedules, L. Donald Davis; 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Myrtle Gustafson; Interna- 
tional Relations, Jane L. Jensen; Financ- 
ing Public Education, Paul Ehret; Ten- 
ure, Jennie Sessions; Retirement, J. 
Allen Hodges; Legislative, Erwin A. 
Dann. 


SCHOOL ATHLETICS Is 
SUBJECT OF NEW EPc 
PUBLICATION 


An Educational Policies Commissioy 
report entitled “School Athletics” wa 
published February 15. The 115 page 
book has been placed on sale at $] , 
copy, according to Executive Secretay 
Howard E. Wilson. 

Culminating a three-year nation 
study of athletics in secondary school 
it strongly advocates that athletics jy 
financed by general school funds anj 
that post-season tournaments be aby. 
ished. 

The report offers many positive re. 
ommendations for both elementary an 
secondary schools. 


N. D. McCombs, superintendent of 
schools at Des Moines, Iowa, is chaip. 
man of the athletics subcommittee of 
EPC. The Commission, which has &. 
veloped and published a series of in. 
portant statements on education, j 
jointly sponsored by NEA and AASA. 


SHOULD THIS INCIDENT 
BE REPORTED? 


Members of the Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Association of California, gathered 
at their annual conference in Sant 
Rosa January 14-16, saw the first public 
performance of a new sound motion 
picture, produced by the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction of the NEA. 


After they finished their dinners they 
listened to James McPherson, executive 
secretary of the DAVI. Dr. McPhersm 
gave his pre-presentation and the pw: 
jectionist (who shall remain nameles) 
started the picture. Much to his em- 
barrassment there was a blur, a flash 
light, and in front of 200 experts 
audio-visual training aids, he had 
rethread the projector. 

Dr. McPherson, however, saved the 
day. He took the microphone and tol 
of a conference of electronic enginees 
he had attended earlier. Everything 
had run like clockwork, he reported 
except for one unfortunate accidett 
the public address system wouldi! 
work, 

By the time the laughter had diel 
down, the film was ready and the show 
ing was completed without furtle 
incident. 
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y CALIFORNIANS TEACH 
\BROAD THIS YEAR 


Nineteen foreign exchange teachers 
have been teaching in California schools 
for the year ending in June, according 
» the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Eleven of the 
visitors come from the United Kingdom, 
but five countries are represented. 


Thirty-two Californians are teaching 
abroad this year under the Fulbright 
Act exchange program, 13 of them 
going to countries not providing an 
exchange. Their names, home city, and 
country of assignment were listed as: 


Mrs. Sylvia Agulia, Los Angeles, Italy; 
Mrs. Merle Akeson, Stockton, Pakistan; 
Alan E. Amend, Madera, Japan; Mary A. 
Anastole, San Francisco, England; Mrs. 
Ruth B. Baker, Richmond, Scotland; Janel 
Campbell, Ventura, Scotland; P. Joseph 
Canavan, Pomona, Denmark; Helen M. 
Carter, Fresno, England; Harry P. Crandel, 
Porterville, Netherlands; Maurine Crutcher, 
San Jose, Canada; Jean P. Downes, Vallejo, 
Canada; Mrs. Betty R. Feeley, Newport 
Beach, Netherlands; John J. Feeley, Hunt- 
ington Beach, Netherlands; Ruth L. Funk, 


_Los Angeles, London; Mrs. Lucille Hanson, 


Vallejo, England; John H. Hayes, Colton, 
Netherlands; Mrs. Talma Hupfield, Long 
Beach, Netherlands; Earl K. Johnson, Oak- 
dale. Norway; Walter S. Larsen, Los An- 
geles, England; Mrs. Dorothy Ligda, Con- 
cord, Canada; Victor W. Ligda, San Fran- 
cisco, Canada; Mrs. Alice N. Mather, 
Berkeley, England; Norbert Pels, Long 
Beach, Germany; Mildred B. Roberts, San 
Mateo, Scotland; Howard C. Roth, Marys- 
ville, France; Priscilla B. Ruggles, Martinez, 
England; Mrs. Frances Ryan, Escondido, 
Netherlands; Valene L. Smith, Los Angeles, 
Pakistan; Hans G. Stern, Los Angeles, 
Austria; Ralph O. Stone (whose article was 
published in the May 1953 edition of CTA 
Journal and who renewed his exchange to 
Greece), Marysville; Mrs. Thelma Stoody, 
Altadena, England; and Esther Tremaine, 
Richmond, Sierra Leone. 


CESAA TO MEET IN 
SAN DIEGO 


Better Education Through Sound 
Administration is the theme of the 1954 
conference of the California Elemen- 
tary School Administrators Association, 
which will be held at the U. S. Grant 
hotel in San Diego April 11-14. Dr. 
Henry J. Otto, University of Texas, and 
Mrs. Louise Nelson, supervisor of sec- 
tetarial services for Philadelphia city 
schools, will be featured consultants in 
the three-day conference. Bert Chap- 


pell, Sacramento, is president of 
CESAA. 


CTA Journal, March 1954 








RAILROAD MEN 
ARE MAILMEN, 100 


a, 
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Most of us take the mailing of a letter pretty much for granted. 
But the whole story of getting your letter to its destination only 
begins when the mailbox lid clangs shut. That’s just the signal to 
Uncle Sam’s Postal Service and the American Railroads to start work! 





Your letter goes through a whole series of 
sorting steps—first at the Post Office and then, 
maybe, at a Railway Mail Terminal. There, 
railroad men load it into a mail car — perhaps 
a Railway Post Office car where, as the train 
speeds along, postal clerks give thousands of 
letters their final sorting before delivery to 
the proper destination. 
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Railroads carry an average of more than 100 
million pieces of mail a day. In doing this big 
job, they use roadway and equipment which 
they provide at their own expense, without 
subsidy from the taxpayers. For transporting 
first-class mail, railroads are paid an average 
of less than Ygth of one cent per letter—mak- 
ing first-class mail by rail a profitable opera- 
tion for the Post Office Department. 





At stations where the train doesn’t stop, mail 
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is picked up “on the run.” A metal arm 
swings out from the door of the mail car and 
snatches the mailbag from the crane on 
which it has been hung beside the track. In- 
side the Railway Post Office the letters are 
sorted for delivery to terminals or stations 
along the line. Not a single moment is lost in 
speeding your mail on its way. 
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No matter when or where your letter is going 
—to any one of more than 40,000 destina- 
tions, or in any season of the year—the chances 
are nearly nine out of ten that it will ride a 
train. For the trains serve the whole country 
—and provide the capacity it takes to carry 
peak loads — and so, in a very real way, rail- 
road men are mailmen, too! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 11. 

























PR plus PM 


Just a few letters—yet they stand for an educational policy 
that has been both goal and guide to World Book Company’s 
Division of Test Research and Service. 


PERTINENT 
RESEARCH 


What better term than per- 
tinent research for the ex- 
ploration of new theory and 
practice—for the insight, in- 
ventiveness, and investigation 
required to develop unique 
educational aids—materials 
that add another dimension 
to evaluation activities. 


PROFESSIONAL 
MAINTENANCE 


Professional maintenance is 
the work of authors and pub- 
lishers that must go on with 
established materials — to 
maintain their quality, keep 
them up-to-date and modern 
in content; a faithful mirror 
of current needs. 


Two particular publications illustrate this policy. 


HOLZINGER-CROWDER 
UNI-FACTOR TESTS 


are the result of pertinent re- 
research. They measure 
students’ verbal, spatial, nu- 
merical, and reasoning abil- 
ities—and help schools provide 
effective educational and vo- 
cational guidance. Informa- 
tion material and specimen 
sets are available to counse- 
lers and administrators. 





EASTER TOURS 


MEXICO $295 Fly from Oakland or San Francisco for 8 full 


days in Mexico. Visit Mexico City, Taxco, Cuernavaca, Xochimilco and 
the Pyramids. Extension to Acapulco $35. Conducted throughout by Ralph 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


are now available in a New 
Edition. This is an example 
of professional maintenance— 
the work that goes on to make 
good materials even better. 
Three levels cover grades 1-4, 
4-9, and 9 through college. A 
“classic” instrument for intel- 
ligence measurement, con- 
stantly kept up to date. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
M. W. Pechet, California Representative 


Donald B. Jones, Pacific Manager 









APRIL 9 - 18 


Hanson of Vallejo College. Only $245 from Tijuana. 


HAWAII $340 Fly PAA Tourist both ways. Stay at Wai- 


kiki. Take Oahu and Mt. Tantalus Tours, attend Luau and "Hawaii Calls’ 


broadcast. Conducted by Hugh Miller of Stockton School Dept. 


2123 ADDISON 





BERKELEY, 


Ask your Travel Agent for FREE folders. 


STOP TOURS - SCENERY UNLIMITED TOURS 


CALIFORNIA 


Mason Bill May 


Pass Committee 


HR 5180 Would Allow 
Retirement Relief 


H° is not yet dead that the Inter. 
nal Revenue code will be amended 
by Congress to provide that $195 , 
month of retirement income shal] be 
non-taxable. HR 5180 by Representy. 
tive Noah M. Mason (R-IIl.) was stil 
pending through most of February be. 
fore the Ways and Means committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

The bill was recently reported dead 
and action of proponents was shifting 
to a plan for relief in the general 
appropriation bills. However, commit. 
tee action on HR 5180 was deferred 
until February 17 because the US. 
Treasury Department had not provided 
the committee with a report of probable 
revenue loss. 

HR 5180 was drafted as the result of 
studies by the NEA and several m. 
tional employee organizations in an 
attempt to eliminate the inequities 
which now exist in the treatment of 
retirement incomes for federal taxation 
purposes. Many large groups of retired 
people already are protected from 
federal taxes on their pensions and 
annuities. 

Social security benefits are entirely 
exempt. Recipients of veterans’ bene- 
fits, if from active service, pay no 
federal tax whatever on their retirement 
incomes. Beneficiaries under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act have a maximum 
of $1987 for single persons or $2467 
in family benefits entirely free from 
federal taxes. The above categories 
plus certain other special groups exempt 
from federal taxation total 8.8 million 
persons. 

Most of America’s public servants 
including teachers, firemen, policemen, 
municipal, state, and federal employees 
remain the victims of discriminatory 
legislation and rulings under which they 
must pay income tax on their retirement 
benefits. 

HR 5180 proposes to exempt $1500 
of the retirement income of all persons. 
This would be in addition to the present 
personal exemptions allowed under the 
law. 

Ethel Percy Andrus of Glendale, 
president of the National Retired 
Teachers Association, wrote an urgent 
letter to NRTA members in mit- 
February. Portions of her letter were: 
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‘Repeatedly, our Legislative Com- 
nittee has conferred with Treasury 
ificials in an effort to obtain Treasury 
stimates on the Mason Bill. NEA’s 
Research Division estimates a top cost 
{$85.8 million with benefits to 900,- 
(00 retired people. 

“slthough requested to do so by the 
Ways and Means committee, the Treas- 
wy has so far produced no statistical 
study to show probable loss of revenue. 

‘Treasury delay may produce an 
averse committee vote. Ways and 
Means committee action on tax adjust- 
nents to date involves losses of 
§] billion yearly, mostly in favor of 
corporations, dividend receivers, etc. 
secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
has stated publicly that the tax cut on 
dividend payments will save stock- 
holders an estimated $240 million the 
first year. 

“So far the campaign for HR 5180 
has been limited in general to Congress, 
ad in particular to the Ways and 
\eans committee. 

‘Now, the Administration must be 
informed of the importance of HR 
3180. This means telegrams and letters 
to the White House. On January 21, 
President Eisenhower told the Con- 
gress: ‘Revision of the tax system is 
needed to make tax burdens fairer for 
millions of individual taxpayers.’ Now 
is the time to remind the President by 
telling him why HR 5180 should be 
supported by his administration.” 


HARMON W. BALDWIN, supervisor 
of the certificated examination section of 
los Angeles city schools, has served the 
past year as district governor of Lions Inter- 
national, District 4-D-I, which includes 
California and Nevada. 


All right, Charles! All right! Se you 
DID get 100 per cent on last Friday’s test. 


CTA Journal, March 1954 





PLAN A WONDERFUL 
low coot VACATION NOW 
UNITED AIR LINES! 


HAWAII 


7 day tour only 


$268 


with 


tg 


UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 23 days 
include: hotel, sightseeing, round trip 
Mainliner flight and ground transpor- 
tation between the Honolulu Airport 


and your Waikiki Hotel. 


You'll enjoy a complete change of 
scenery, soaking up the sur, friendli- 
ness and romance of this tropical 
dreamland, now less than 10 hours 
from California — and, you'll find a 





plus tax. 


complete United tour will cost no 
more than you'd spend on many ordi- 
nary Mainland trips! Both Ist Class 
and Air Tourist flights available. 


COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEAS- 
URE—enroll for summer study at the 
University of Hawaii. Low tuition. 
Fully accredited graduate courses. 
Write: Director of Summer Session, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


Detailed Vacation tour folders 
available free. Consult your nearest 


United office or write to: 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Los Angeles—6th & Olive Sts. 


AIR LINES 


San Francisco—400 Post St. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


wy * Tredhivs 3 West 


‘Experience Europe — 
Not Ride Through It!” 


GOLDEN GATE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Investigate and Compare 


80 Days 


Roundtrip by air, deluxe 
bus travel on continent 


Two programs — $1370.00 each 


Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, 


North Africa, Italy, Yugoslavia, 

Austria, Germany, Holland, Den- 

mark, Sweden, Norway, Scotland 
and England. 


Write for literature 


GOLDEN GATE TOURS 


2325 Blake St. * Berkeley, Calif. 





All-Expense Vacation Tours to 


EUROPE 
Make reservations now! 


Several all-expense tours from which to 
choose. 


Comfortable travel at reasonable prices. 
Complete sight-seeing programs. 


Every necessary expense, including all 
meals, tips, taxes, and luggage. 


Travel by air or ship. 


Experienced conductors, including T. H. 
Glenn and Mrs. Louise M. Glenn. 


Complete Scandinavian extension available. 


Departure from New York from June 20 
to July 1. 

Return arrival in New York from August 16 
to September 5. (Earlier or later dates of 
departure and return can be arranged.) 


Competent assistance with all details of 
preparation. 


You may take all or any part of a tour. 
Student tour open to young teachers. 
Fifteen years of successful experience. 


Thousands of satisfied clients in Southern 
California. 


We can also make all arrangements for in- 
dependent travel. 


Write or telephone TODAY for illustrated 
folder. 


Consider our tours before booking 
your European travel. 


WORLD TRAVEL BUREAU 


618 NORTH MAIN STREET 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: Kimberly 2-4473 


22nd Annual 
INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 
at Santa Barbara 
August 9-21 


University of Californie Extension 
906 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me complete information on 
the 1954 Institute of Nature Study and 
Conservation at Santa Barbara. 


Address......... 


RR aoe ceo 
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Students Build Replica of UN Headquarters 


You may not find the scale model of the United Nations building pictured above to be 
an exact replica of the real building in New York, but nevertheless it is a very red 
place in the minds of my seventh grade students. 

Our first step in establishing the United Nations project was to appoint committees, 
We selected a chief engineer and an engineer in charge of each United Nations building 
These boys were the heads of the respective committees. This provided an opportunity 
for my students to experience mechanical drawing, planning, and construction. 

History, English and geography were brought into play when each of my 30 students 
took two countries for special study. They wrote letters to representatives of the UN 
countries asking for information dealing with economy and customs. We published « 
newspaper with articles about customs, habits and problems of member nations. 

As the project progressed, each engineer and His committee made a report to me as to 


their progress and what they were doing. 


I feel that the students definitely gained an awareness of the importance of the United 
Nations organization and how it functions.—Russell C. Gates, Arroyo Grande. 


42ND ANNIVERSARY OF 
GIRL SCOUTS TO BE 
NOTED MARCH 7-13 


Girl Scout Week, formerly observed 
in October, will be celebrated here- 
after in March and will take place dur- 
ing the week which includes March 12, 
anniversary of the founding of Girl 
Scouting in the United States. This 
change in date was recommended by 
the 32nd Girl Scout National Conven- 
tion in October. In 1954, Girl Scout 
Week opens with Girl Scout Sunday, 
March 7, and continues through Satur- 
day, March 13. For girls of Jewish 
faith, it starts on March 6, designated 
as Girl Scout Sabbath. 

March 12 will mark the 42nd anni- 
versary of the day in 1912, when the 


late Juliette Gordon Low called to 
gether a group of girls in Savannah, 
Ga., to hear about the Girl Guide move- 
ment in England. Twelve of the gitk 
formed the first Girl Scout troop in the 
United States. From this little band 
has grown the two-million-member 1 
tional Girl Scout organization, which is 
part of the 32-nation World Associa- 
tion of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts. 

Theme for the 42nd Girl Scout Birth- 
day and Girl Scout Week is “Know 
vour neighbors — know your nation.’ 
Local Girl Scout councils are planning 
to demonstrate this theme through such 
events as visits to historic sites or 10 
new projects under construction, pl 
grams designed to recognize new cit 
zens in the community and special dis 
plays and exhibits. 


CTA Journal, March 1% 
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PRESIDENT URGES 
stUDY OF EDUCATION 


“tate and national conferences on 
education, as proposed by the President 
in his State of the Union message, 
should help to reveal the scope and 
gravity of the nation’s educational crisis 
and give effect to the public demand 
that this serious problem be attacked,” 
says William G. Carr, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

These conferences, according to Dr. 
Carr, should include representatives of 
the teaching profession, of state and 
sational governments, and of all major 
segments of the general public. 

Ina statement released following the 
President’s address Dr. Carr also said: 
‘Because most of the needed informa- 
tion has already been assembled, 
prompt action in calling these confer- 
ences is possible. I shall, therefore, 
recommend that our forty-eight affili- 
ated state education associations coop- 
erate heartily with the President's 
request for such conferences and that 
the National Education Association 
stand ready to help at the national level. 

“The President’s public recognition 
that the education of youth—our na- 
tion’s greatest resource—is being seri- 
ously neglected because of a shortage 
of teachers and school buildings is a 
timely reminder to Congress and to the 
public. 

“Legislation introduced into Congress 
last year by Senator Cooper (R.) of 
Kentucky would, if promptly enacted, 
give effect to the President’s recommen- 
dation that the Federal government 
assist states which cannot provide suff- 
cient school buildings. 

“Parallel legislation to reduce the 
shortage of teachers should also be 
enacted. The need has been well estab- 
lished. The education of children 
cannot be postponed. 

“By existing resolutions, the National 
Education Association also strongly 
supports the President in his call for 
continued firm support of the United 
Nations, for statehood of Hawaii, and 
for lowering the voting age to 18.” 


NATIONAL STUDENT CON- 
CRESS and National Forensic Tourna- 
ment will be held in Greensburg, Penn- 
ylvania, June 22-25, according to J. 
Edmund Mayer, Alhambra, NFL vice- 
piesident. This group will adjourn two 
ttys before the opening of the 92nd 
annual convention of NEA, to be held 
in New York City. 
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A Delicious and Unusual Treat 


A suggestion we hope ” you find useful 


Individual, Delicious Bunny Desserts 


Something new and that delights everyone are these tasty, individual 
desserts. The rabbit is melted chocolate molded into tempting gelatin base. 
So easy—not even any cooking to do. And the cost, almost nothing. 


a If you are looking for , Note: With these handy 
something delicious, #ijme . bunny molds, by just 
inexpensive and that #& using melted chocolate 

S is really novel fora ©& @™ you can make tasty, 
dessert or refreshments, here may be ™ little rabbits for candy, 
just the thing. There is nothing dif- 9 cake decorations and 
ferent or new about the ingredients ' for gifts. 
but the simple, new way 


of putting them together. IF INTERESTED 


Even the cute bunny 


molds cost little. Easy to IN MAKING THIS 
get, too, because all you RABBIT DESSERT 


need do is to order them FOR 9-PIECE Bunny Mold Set of 

ea by mail. extra heavy aluminum, coming 

; complete with easy, tasty recipe; 

For delicious 8 individual molds 34”x14" and 
recipe and bunny cookie cutter 4”x3”. 

g . send your name, address and 

~pPreece 50¢ to MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
bunn ve Postage prepaid. 


mold set including a 
bunny cookie cutter—50¢. 


WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 

how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


Stan Kenton records arrangements by Westlkae College 
of Music graduate Bill Holman. Fill out coupon to get 
school catalog. Approved for vets, too. 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Dept. M-10, 6226 YUCCA ST., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


| wish to study in Class [1] by Mail [| 








BETWEEN THE COVERS 
(Continued from Page one) 

Mrs. Bessie Walker’s article about the 
primary seed project was suggested 
and submitted by R. A. Coverdale, 
retired schoolmaster and current mayor 
of Beaumont. Hizzoner was enthusias- 
tic about what he saw at Wellwood 
elementary school. Leonard McCulloh 
provided the picture on page 13. 

Joseph J. Adams (page 20) teaches 
at Altadena. Many thinly veiled com- 
mercial “plugs” are offered to the 
Journal in apparent hope to getting free 
space; all are rejected. Adams’ experi- 
ence with a teaching aid offered a 
significant variation in which the author 
had no interest in sales. 

Harold H. Stephenson is chairman of 
the division of teacher education at 
Sacramento state college. His article 
on curriculum planning (page 18) re- 
emphasizes some important points in 
public relations on this major issue. 

We reproduced Governor Knight’s 
complete letter on page 6 because we 
felt that the fiscal policy involved is of 
great concern to all teachers. We 


should add — unnecessarily — that fea- 
turing the encouraging news is not— 
repeat not—in the nature of a political 
endorsement. 








Remember gang, just as Mrs. Clark steps 


in the door, we welcome her back from the 
rest home with a TW O-FOUR-SIX-EIGHT- 
WHO DOWE....! 


DR. WILLIAM A. BRISCOE, former 
superintendent of schools of Santa Monica, 
has joined the staff of the School of Educa- 
tion at UCLA. Before going to Santa 
Monica six years ago he had served 21 years 
as assistant superintendent at Oakland. 


THE NAME 


HOLDEN 





AASA ELECTS WILLETT 

Henry I. Willett, superintendent of 
schools in Richmond, Va., wil] begin 
his one-year term as president-elect of 
the American Association of Schoo] 
Administrators (AASA) March 15, Hf, 
will serve one year as president, start. 
ing March 15, 1955. 

Omer Carmichael, superintendent ¢ 
schools in Louisville, Ky., was Chosen 
for a one-year term as Vice-president 
and Starr M. King, superintendent of 
schools in Beverly, Mass., was elected 


a member of the association’s executive | 
committee for the period 1954-1959. | 
Results of the 9,000-member ball | 


were announced by the AASA, a de. 
partment of the National Education 
Association. 


PRESS REPRESENTATIVE 

Eleanor Craig was employed as press 
representative of CTA in February, 
She will write news releases for metro. 
politan dailies and rural newspapers of 
California, working under supervision 
of Assistant Secretary Robert E. McKay, 

Miss Craig’s home is Los Angeles, 
where she graduated from Occidental 
College. She took graduate work in 
political science and journalism at Stan- 
ford University. 


on a Book Cover is a Guarantee of Quality 


Book Covers to be efficient 
must withstand all the weather conditions which students encounter carrying 
books to and from school. They must also resist the rubbing and scuffing inci- 
dental to classroom use. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are made of specially processed paper to meet these requirements. 


Holden Covers are Attractive 


They are Easily Adjusted 





They have a hard, smooth finish and are 
water-repellant and wear-resistant. 


ae 


They Stay on the Books 


They Prolong the Life of the Textbooks up to 3 years. 


Be Thrifty—Buy Holden Covers—A Guarantee of Maximum Service for the Money Expended! 


Samples on request 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Classroom Teacher 
Conference July 5-16 


Nell Wilcoxen, president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, an- 
nces that the eleventh annual Classroom 
Teachers National Conference will be held 
at the University of Delaware, Newark, 


nou 


Delaware. 

The conference, scheduled for July 5-16, 
qill be sponsored jointly by the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and the 
University of Delaware. The program will 
be developed around the theme Today’s 
Teaching—Tomorrow’s World. 


A varied extra-curricular program will 
provide cultural, athletic and social activi- 
ties. It will include concerts, lectures, mo- 
tion pitcures, and dances, as well as trips 
to neighboring summer theaters, the sea- 
shore, and the cities of Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia and historic Delaware. The Univer- 
sity pool will be available for swimming, 
and the snack bar will provide convenient 
accommodations for informal visiting over 
acoke or a cup of coffee. 


All resident participants will be housed in 
the women’s dormitories. These residence 
halls are attractively furnished and are con- 


veniently located on campus. All meals will 


be served in the dining hall which adjoins 
the housing units. 


Everyone who attends the conference 
will receive a certificate. Many boards of 
education accept this certificate as evidence 
of inservice growth and many teachers have 
used it to receive credit to meet a local 
requirement of inservice growth or to main- 
tain a position on a salary schedule. This 
certificate is included in the regular $68 fee. 


Enrollment in Ed. 409 is required if any 
participant wishes to receive an official state- 
ment of two hours of credit (graduate or 
undergraduate) earned, or to use the two 
hours credit toward a degree, in cases where 
another college will accept a transfer of the 
credit. The tuition fee for Ed. 409 is $20 
additional. 


Those interested in the conference may 
secure registration blanks by writing to the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


MISS ELIZABETH KEYSER died re- 
cently after serving 40 years as head of the 
English department at Tamalpais high 
school, San Rafael. At the time of her 
retirement eight years ago, it was noted that 
she was the first teacher at Tam, that more 
than 10,000 students had passed through 
her classrooms “learning something about 
Chaucer and much about human warmth 
+. her classes were memorable by her 
sense of humor and whimsy and her ob- 


ious love of literature and the pupils she 
taught,” 
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THE NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 
MOVES INTO THE MIDDLE GRADES 
eutthe 


THE NEW Times and Places, Book 4/1 


— te be followed with More Times 
and Places, Book 4/2 



























A solid, year-round program to 
help teachers develop the basic 
reading skills that operate in 
all areas of the curriculum e 
ensure continuous, sequential 
growth for every child in lan- 
guage understandings and 
reading skills ¢ acquaint chil- 
dren with good literature e 
provide leads to wide personal 
reading for every child. 


Write for detailed information. 


SCOTT, 
FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 







Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 
New York 10 






Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 


A New and Modern 
High School Social Studies Program 


American History 
OUR NATION’S STORY 


A new, 1954 American history text with emphasis on modern 
American history. This new text is written in an interesting 
flowing style with a reading level suitable for high school pupils. 


World History 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


A new world history text which can be read and understood. Events 
and relationships between various events are carried through a 
logical sequential development, with emphasis placed on the growth 
and achievements of man. 1954 Copyright. 


Government and Civics 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


A new American government text showing the structure and functions 
of our national, state, and local governments. Develops respect for and 
a determination to maintain our form of government. 1953 Copyright. 


Ninth Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU (Available late spring, 1954) 


(Write for Descriptive Circulars) , 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS * SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY ° 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA °* 
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Please send more complete information on 
your tour marked below to: 


Travel Service 


402A ALVARADO STREET 
Phone Monterey 2-8071 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION will 
be subject of a work conference on 
materials and methods offered by Uni- 
versity of California Extension July 
12-23 under direction of Dr. Judson 
Landis. Another group directed by Dr. 


fo 


O SCANDINAVIA 0 Hawai! 

eee Lia acsuamseneenee | 

RIN tied eeore 
Phinney-McGinnis 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE COUNSELORS of Los Angeles high schools were recently 
guests of the LA Chamber of Commerce for a one day institute at the city’s International 
Airport. Representatives of aircraft industries gave lectures, acted as hosts at a luncheon, 


and conducted the teachers on a tour of maintenance shops. Many of the teachers ended 
the day with a short flight in a DC-7. 


Agnes Fay Morgan will study recent 
and applicable research in nutrition. 
Both conferences will follow conven- 
tions of the American Home Economics 
Association and the National Confer- 
ence of Family Relations. 


Opposes Views On 
United Nations 


Sir: 
I have just read the article, “We Teach 
the United Nations,” by Walter Buchanap 
in the February issue of the CTA Journal 
I assume that Mr. Buchanan is a teacher 
in the public schools of California, If this 
is true, he does not seem aware of the fact 
that the public schools of this state hay 
always practiced and taught democracy, 
good citizenship, and respect for the Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution of the Unites 
States. The schools of this state did no 
have to wait for the formation of the Unite 
Nations program to emphasize this mog 
important part of our curriculum. 

I hope that the children in the clay 
rooms of the public schools of the United 
States will never chant Mr. Buchanan's “| 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
Nations and to the brotherhood for which 
it stands, one world indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all”; but will forever be 
proud to proclaim, “I pledge allegiance ty 
the flag of the United States of Ameriq 
and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 

D. M. Lydell 
Superintendent, Monrovia City Schools 


THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


VACATIONS of A LIFETIME! 


Offered by the Phinney-McGinnis Travel Service 


HAWAII 


Including Trips to 3 Outer 
Islands 


Relax for 49 exciting days in the exotic 
Hawaiian Islands. Members of the 1953 
tour enthusiastically endorsed their vaca- 
tion as the finest experience they ever 
had! You’ll have a choice of attending 
the 28th Annual Summer 
Session of the University 
of Hawaii or just relaxing 
in the indescribable atmos- 
phere of the Romantic South 
Sea Islands. 


Tour leaves June 21 
from 
San Francisco 


or 
Los Angeles 
TOTAL PRICE OF 49 DAY TOUR 


Outer Island Trips 
Only $525 plus tax 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE 


Optional return by SS Lurline 
at slightly higher cost 





SCANDINAVIA 


Sponsored by 
San Jose State College 


48 days of wonderful adventure in 
Europe. A carefully planned econ- 
omy tour with study sessions at Uni- 
versity of Oslo, Swedish Institute and 
Danish Society. Tour leaves New 
York on July 3, 1954, via TransWorld 
Airlines. San Jose State will accredit 
this tour as a numbered course (6 
credits) and will furnish its own 
Scandinavian specialist as tour con- 
ductor. 


43 Days from New York 
Only $945 no tax. 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT 
NOTICE 


Optional Tours Available 
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DIN USES CARTOONS 
10 TEACH HISTORY 


Les Landin, whose cartoons have 
appeared in the CTA Journal for the 
jjst 15 months, has an interesting way 
of making his seventh grade students 
enjoy world history. He does it with 
cartoons. 

The quick sketch artist brings Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, Good Queen Bess, 
and other historical characters into the 
classrooms by picturing them on an 
easel with a piece of charcoal. He gives 
his teaching added interest and con- 
tinuity by having three jolly young 
travelers sail through time and space 
in a bathtub time-ship. 

Landin believes one drawing can 
express what might take hundreds of 
words. Besides, the students like this 
way of learning history. Now in his 
third year of teaching at Saratoga, he 
started using cartoons in earnest in 
September 1952, when his first work 
was published in the Journal. 

He is completing the preparation of 
a TV cartoon history program as part 
of his post-graduate work at San Jose 
State College. The program will be 
used on a Bay area television station. 


CARTOONS TOP LIST 
OF COMIC FAVORITES 


The Walt Disney, Bugs Bunny, and 
Little Lulu comic books have the widest 
appeal among seventh graders, accord- 
ing to a survey of 297 students at Her- 
bert Hoover school in Merced con- 
ducted by Robert Wayne, orientation 
teacher. 

Ten sections comprising 140 boys 
and 157 girls were asked to select the 
four types of comic books preferred 
from a list of 15. The top ten were 
listed in the following order: Cartoon, 
Teen Age, Horror, Romance, War, TV, 
Jungle, Crime, Classics, and Superman. 

In space on the survey forms for 
comment on “why I like comics” many 
seventh graders expressed their dis- 
approval, 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
ASSOCIATION will have its conven- 
tion at the Statler Hotel in Los Angeles 
March 23-27. Teachers and super- 
Visors will hold group meetings and 
discussion units on curriculum, mate- 
tials, in-service training, and teaching 
methods. The five days have been 
packed with a varied and instructive 
program. 


CTA Journal, March 1954 
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You can go by Canadian Pacific 
steamer from Seattle to “Old 
World” Victoria and modern 
Vancouver in the Evergreen 
Playground. You travel through 
600 miles of marvelous moun- 
tain scenery on a trans-conti- 
nental Canadian Pacific train. 
And then Lake Louise and Banff 
...world famous playgrounds, 
surrounded by world 


& beating scenery. Enjoy 
cs hiking, swimming, fishing, 
| uy golf, tennis, trail riding 
% by horseback— all expense 
2, 4 or 6 day mountain 
LOVELY La Re 


Be) 


motoring tours $48.50 
to $111.50 stopping at Chateau 
Lake Louise and baronial 
Banff Springs Hotel. Ask for 
pamphlet outlining many 
vacation tours to the Canadian 
Rockies (also across Canada) 
including itineraries and esti- 
mated costs. See your travel 
agent or Canadian Pacific: 
Los Angeles, 530 West Sixth St. 
San Francisco, 185 Post Street. 


THE BANFF ROUTE EAST 


You wont 
climb trees 
) PTA 


ZXS but... 


. «+ you will earn that vital college credit this summer while observing 
nature with the West Coast Nature School. No books, no tests, no home- 
work... interest is so high such aids aren't needed. You earn two quarter 
units for each week, and you may enroll for one, two, or three weeks of 
the 17th annual summer session. Short field trips are conducted by out- 
standing leaders from the present or former faculty of San Jose State 





College. 


The 1954 school will be held at... 


Asilomar 
July 4 to July 10 


Yosemite 


National Park 
June 27 to July 3 


Lassen 
National Park 
June 20 to June 26 


For further information write to .. . 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


San Jose State College San Jose, California 
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The 550 Arlington Desk is 


available in three adjustment 


ranges: Size A, 5th grade to 
adult; Size B, 3rd througth 6th; 
Size C, Ist through 3rd. 


Our sales force is available 
to make a demonstration. 


H. S. CROCKER CO., INC. 


San Francisco 


SNUG and SECURE & 





We might modestly say we've 
even improved upon nature's 
methods of protection. We present 







MANOFACTURING DIVISION 
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ARLINGTON 


#550 Plastic Top Move About Desk 


An outstanding Modern 
desk of pleasing functional 
design engineered to with- 
stand extreme wear. 


Spacious lift-lid book box with 
top leveling device to permit level 
or inclined use. Adjustable tension 
slam-control friction disk hinge re- 
duces noise and protects fingers. 


Positive tamper-proof height ad- 
justment clamps hold seat and desk 
to height desired. Noiseless friction 
swivel with large bearing surface 
swivels 45 degrees either way from 
center. Friction adjustment is posi- 
tive and simple to assure correct 
operation at all times. 

Large diameter glides give ample 
floor cushion. A fine modern desk 
engineered for maximum use with 
minimum maintenance. 

Top made of high pressure-high 
density plastic sheet laminated un- 
der pressure to hardwood core. The 
result is a solid piece of fused wood 
and plastic so hard as to be vir- 
tually warp-proof. These tops will 
outlast other hardwood furniture ten 
to one. The plastic top resists 
scratching, carving and even inten- 
tional indenting with ballpoint pens. 
It will not stain or damage from 
harsh disinfecting-cleansers ee 
won’t crack, peel or chip. Long 
after other hardwood furniture is 
damaged beyond further use, the 
plastic top remains as smooth and 
as bright as when originally installed. 


Fresno ¢ Sacramento 


rN 


* STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 


Construction of heavy gauge : 
steel — reinforced for lifetime 
service 

Workmanship is the finest — 
making the unit an enhance- 
ment for any office 
Attractive baked-on enamel 
finish provides a most pleas- 
ing appearance 

Cabinets furnished in either 
storage, wardrobe or combina- 
tion models 

Available for quick delivery 
from local stocks. 


OTHER PRODUCTS BY BERGER: 
Steel shelving, steel lockers, bookshelf units, 
office desks, work benches, files, tables. 


ETLEY 


B s BERG 
Dm INCORPORATED G 


Yu) Oy 
A fl 
€ 4N0 automotive cauirMeMt < 


899-73rd Ave., Oakland 3, Calif. 
Phone: TRinidad 2-7621 





tyes at 


ER MFG. DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


5424 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 22 
Phone: RAymond 3-3327 
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MEANS NAMED CHIEF 
OF SUPPLEMENTAL 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


By JAY DAVIS CONNER 
Division of Instruction 
Associate Superintendent and Chief, 


Louis E. Means has been appointed t) 


the newly-created position of Chief, Supple 


mental Education Section, Division of Ih 
struction, Department of Education, Mise 


until his new appointment, served in the | 


Division of Instruction as Consultant is 
School Recreation. His present appoint 
ment is on a temporary basis. 

As a result of a Department of Finance 
study ordered by the Legislature, the Bu 
reau of Guidance was transferred from the 
vocational section and expanded as a coun 
seling and guidance bureau and, together 
with four other existing bureaus of Adu 
Education, Audio-Visual Education, Heal 
Education, Physical Education and Recrey 
tion, and Special Education, was include 
in a new Section of Supplemental Edug 
tion Services. 

By this reorganization the Division of 
Instruction now comprises eleven Bureaus, 
grouped into four Sections, as follows: 

Bureau of Elementary Education, Helen 
Heffernan, Chief. 

Bureau of Secondary Education, Frank 
B. Lindsay, Chief. 

Vocational Education Section, Wesley P. 
Smith, State Director. Bureau of Agricul 
tural Education, Byron J. McMahon, Chiei 
Bureau of Business and Distributive Educ: 
tion, Rulon C. Van Wagenen, Acting Chiel 
Bureau of Homemaking Education, Mr. 
Dorothy M. Schnell, Chief. Bureau of 
Industrial Education, Samuel L. Fick, Chief, 

Supplemental Education Section, Louis 
E. Means, Chief. Bureau of Adult Educ 
tion, George C. Mann, Chief. Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Education, Francis W. Noel, 
Chief. Bureau of Guidance, Donald £. 
Kitch, Chief. Bureau of Health Education, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Veme 
S. Landreth, Chief. Bureau of Special Edv 
cation, Francis W. Doyle, Chief. 


Lake Liner to Sail 


Californians motoring this summer to the 
Great Lakes region will be interested in the 
announcement to appear in April edition of 
CTA Journal regarding the sailing schedule 
beginning May 28 of the S.S. Milwaukee 
Clipper. The lake steamer, with a capacity 
of 900 passengers and 120 automobiles 
saves motorists 240 driving miles on US 
16 and avoids traffic in the Chicago and 
Indiana area. Docks are located at Milwav 
kee and Muskegon; reservations may be 
made with travel agents. 


Paradise Is Added 

Paradise Unified District Teachers As” 
ciation in Butte County received its CTA 
charter February 3 and was assigned num 
ber 372. 


CTA Journal, March |9# 
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sp-TV DEVELOPMENTS 

To date only two educational TV 
stations are on the air, as described in 
an article appearing in November edi- 
fon of CTA Journal. They are KTHE, 
the Allan Hancock Foundation, Los 
Angeles, Channel 28; and KUHT, Uni- 
versity of Houston and Houston Inde- 
pendent School District in Texas, Chan- 
nel 8. WOI-TV, Ames, Iowa, and 
WKAR-TV, East Lansing, Michigan, 
were on the air before UHF channels 
were allotted to educational institutions. 

Over the country, 45 applications 
have been filed and 29 construction 
permits have been granted by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

In California, in addition to KTHE, 
the Bay Area Educational TV Associa- 
tin, KQED, received its construction 
permit last July and expected to have 
a signal pattern for Channel 9 on the 
air this month. In Sacramento, the 
North Central California Association 
for Educational Television has filed an 
application for Channel 6. 


Second Ed-TV Station Near 

‘ KQED, Bay area educational tele- 
vision station, expects to be on the air 
in May if the current community financ- 
ing project is successful. Bulk of an 
estimated $235,000 needed for the first 
year’s operation will be raised by gifts 
from corporations and foundations. 
Fund for Adult Education of the Ford 
Foundation granted $113,724 on Feb- 
ruary 17 to equip the studios in San 
Francisco, according to Manager James 
Day. Membership dues are $10 for indi- 
viduals and $100 for organizations and 
are being sent directly to KQED, Box 
90, San Francisco. 





I hate to say anything . . . ’'m P.K. 
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GIRL SCOUT CAMP 
JOBS OPEN 

Summer jobs are available for women 
teachers in Girl Scout camps. 

For jobs as camp directors, applicants 
should be at least 25 years of age and 
should have had experience in camp- 
ing and in administrative and super- 
visory work and with the Girl Scout 
program. A unit leader or assistant 
camp director must be at least 21 years 
of age and have experience in working 
with children as teacher, counselor, or 
leader. Positions as waterfront direc- 
tors, program consultants, and business 


Just Published! 





managers require special qualifications. 
All staff members participate in a 
basic pre-camp training session of 
about five days. 
Interested persons may write for in- 
formation to Girl Scout Region 12, 
P.O. Box 507, Palo Alto. 


EARLY CALIFORNIA is the title of a 
realistic visual aids set published by Audio 
Visual Supply Co., 245 Broadway, Laguna 
Beach. Eight 17x22 illustrations by Robert 
Sheppard have been authenticated by his- 
torians, with complete captions to aid in a 
study of California history. Set $8. 


THE ROW-PETERSON 
ALGEBRA PROGRAM 





Book 1 and Book 2 


AUTHORS: C. A. Smith, In- 
structor, Central High School, 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. Fred Totten, 
President, Flint Junior College, 
Flint, Mich.; Harl R. Douglass, 
Director, College of Education, 
University of Colorado. 


This new program was specially developed to meet the learning needs .of 
every student and to make the teaching of algebra more enjoyable and more 
rewarding to the teacher. It (1) uses the language of the student in teaching 
the language of algebra (2) capitalizes on familiar experiences, situations, 
and activities in developing understanding and appreciation of algebraic 
processes, (3) provides simple, easy-to-follow directions and numerous ex- 
amples of methods used, and (4) contains hundreds of specially prepared 
illustrations to help the student visualize principles and processes and the 


relationships involved. 


Recently Published! 
GOVERNMENT for AMERICANS 


Western Edition 


The only complete U. S. Government text that provides detailed and specific 
information on local and state government in California. Begins with gov- 
ernment as the pupil first sees it and first knows it—the government in his 
own community. Provides complete understanding of the meaning, fune- 
tions, problems, and goals of government at every level of operation— 


local, state, national. 


Dramatically and forcefully written—in language easily understood, easily 
remembered. Augmented with numerous diagrams, charts, photos, cartoons. 


A workbook is available. 


Write for full information ‘ 


Kou, Peterton aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Hartzell Succumbs 

Oliver Reiff Hartzell, 64, superintendent 
of San Rafael school district, succumbed 
to a heart attack at his Marin county home 
February 22. Funeral services were held 
February 24th, with memorial contributions 
creating a memorial scholarship fund at San 
Rafael high school. 

Long an active member of professional 
organizations, Hartzell was a leader in 
numerous civic and youth character-bu‘ld- 
ing agencies. 












Californians at AASA 


More than 150 California school adminis- 
trators attended the state breakfast at the 
national convention of American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in Atlantic 
City. 







EUROPE PLACES 


In °54 PEOPLE 
ART 






All-Inclusive Tour 


From $1475 MUSIC 


Conducted by 








Frances Robinson of San Jose State College 
Experienced Tour Leader 
For further details write to: 


JERRY DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
74 W. San Carlos St. San Jose, Calif. 









1954 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


Sp wcial’ 


*WORKSHOPS 


Family Life Education 
Principals Conference 
Educational Television 
Supervising Teachers 


*CAMPS 


Pacific Music Camp 
Folk Dance Camp 


*CLINICS 


Speech Correction 
Remedial Reading 
Musical Therapy 

Child Play Therapy 


*OFF-CAMPUS 
Columbia Theatre Co. 
Pacific Marine Station 


























Two regular 5-week terms start 
June 22 and July 26 
Teacher Education Courses 


For Catalog Write: 
Dean of Summer Sessions 


COLLEGE of the PACIFIC 


STOCKTON 4 - CALIFORNIA 
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Proposed Change in CTA Laws 
Would Provide for NEA Status 


State membership in the National 
Education Association is approaching 
40,000. When that point is reached, 
California will be entitled to a third 
NEA Director. Provision must be made 
in CTA By-laws for election of this 
director. The following proposed 
change will be considered for adoption 
at the April meeting of the State Coun- 
cil of Education. 


ARTHUR F. COREY, 
State Executive Secretary. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF SECTION 
14 OF ARTICLE V OF THE BY-LAWS 
OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Section 14. State Directors of NEA. 


a. First and Second State Directors. The 
State Council of Education shall elect the 
first and second State Director representing 
the State of California on the Board of 
Directors of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in accordance with the following 
procedure: 


(1) The first State Director shall rep- 
resent the area comprising the geographi- 
cal limits of the Southern Section and 
the second State Director shall represent 
the area comprising the geographical 
limits of the other five Sections. Candi- 
dates for each office shall be nominated 
at the December meeting of the Council 
in the year preceding the year in which 
the term of the incumbent State Director 
expires. Any member of the Association 
who has also been a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association for the pre- 
ceding three years and who is a resident 
of the area to be represented may be 
nominated for the office of State Direc- 
tor, whether or not he is,a member of 
the State Council of Education. The 
names of the candidates for State Direc- 
tor shall be published at least once in the 
official journal of the Association be- 
tween the date of the December meeting 
at which they were nominated and the 
date of the succeeding April meeting of 
the Council. 


(2) If a first or second State Director 
dies, resigns or becomes unable to serve 
during his term of office, or if he ceases 
to be a resident of the area which he rep- 
resents, his office shall be deemed vacant. 
Such vacancy shall be filled by a vote of 
the State Council of Education at the next 
meeting of the Council which follows the 
vacancy, or by the board of directors of 
the California Teachers Association, if 
the vacancy occurs between the date of 
the April meeting of the Council and July 


1. Any person who would be eligibje for 
election to a regular term as State Dire, 
tor shall be eligible to fill such Vacancy 
Any representative or alternate who woul 
be eligible to vote at a regular election for 
State Director shall be eligible to Vote at 
an election to fill such vacancy, 


b. Third State Director. The third State 
Director representing the State of Califo, 
nia on the Board of Directors of the yy 
tional Education Association shall be elected 
by the board of directors of the Associatio, 
from among the members of the board, | 
the State Director so elected dies, resigns o; 
ceases to be a member of the board 
directors of the Association, his office shal 
be deemed vacant, and a successor Stat 
Director shall be elected to fill the vacancy 
by the board of directors of the Association 
from among the members of said board. 


New NEA Building 


Under Construction 


ONCRETE is being poured for the 
foundation of a modern eight 
story office building, which is the first 
in a series of units in the new $5 million 
education center now under construe 
tion by the National Education Asso. 
ciation in Washington, D. C. The first 
section of the center will cost approx: 
mately $1,315,000. 

Wrecking crews began razing the 
garage-annex at NEA headquarters in 
December to make way for the new 
office building. The initial structure is 
expected to be completed within a yea. 
Plans call for finally razing all but on 
of the present buildings, which include 
a hotel and an apartment building in 
addition to the garage. 

“The new education center is one of 
the most significant milestones in the 
history of American education,” com 
ments William G. Carr, executive se 
retary of the National Education Ass 
ciation. 


NELLIE L. McCULLOUGH died li 
May after 41 years of service as a teachtt 
in San Benito County schools. She passed 
away three weeks before a graduation cet 
mony in which she was to have been hon’ 
ored on her retirement from the professio 
She had taught for 36 years at Fairviet 
school near Hollister. 
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FILE IT RIGHT. National Association of 

WS Educational Secretaries (NEA), 1201 Six- 

teenth Street, N. W., Washington6, D.C. 

i 72 pp» $1. 50 per copy with quantity dis- 
ts. 

8 veh the assistance of over three hundred 

sjucational secretaries, an advisory commit- 

eligible for F tee of administrators and the Research Di- 

tate Dirge. vision of the NEA, the National Association 

sh Vacancy, | of Educational Secretaries has prepared this 


Who woulj nanual to provide the elements out of which 
election fo, ended secretaries and administrators 
tO vote at Fan build filing systems adapted to their own 
f ides toward certain common 7 
needs. It also gut TH — WORL 0 = 


third Stay, | ‘pics and headings which should make for = = —_— AROU N OD YOU — 


yniformity and standardization in educa- 














f ° 
a ca tional subject filing. The manual presents 
Ib an educational subject classification and an ‘ e 
ae alphabetical index listing hundreds of ref- with understanding “yes 
. haaki erences now in use in education files. at the 
‘ci:| weezer | AUDUBON CAMP OF CALIFORNIA 
board of and the Educational Research Staff of 
Office shal] Encyclopaedia Britannica Films; D. cc Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden, California 
— State Heath & Co., 182 Second St., San Fran- 
ne v 2 bl ° ° 
healt oe Ss, Session! June 27 - July 10 Session IV Aug. 8 - Aug. 21 
on Each book in this series for primary Senet July 11 - July 24 Session V A 22-S 4 
1 board. graders is a film-story adapted from the ware uly - July ession ug. - Sept. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films sound mo- Session Ill July 25 - Aug. 7 two units of upper division credit optional 
tion picture of the same title and illustrated y P : 
“ by photographs from the film, The simply- For a rewarding experience in the out-of-doors 
~ written text follows the film sequence. The Enroll today: 
ion books are designed to help children acquire NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY @ PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
acurate information and basic understand- 693 Sutter St. » Room 201 «+ San Francisco 2, Calif. 
df ings about animals, people, places and 
, ws the events in everyday living. Titles recently 
mit | ised are: Elephants, Circus Day in Our QNE OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS EUROPEAN TRAINS 
own, Airport, Tugboats, The Bus Driver, y' { 
$5 million | A Visit with Cowboys, and The Doctor. ae lA 7 je 
construc. 
ion Ass, | THEN-AGE TALES. Strang & Roberts; Pt 
The fis D. C. Heath & Co.. 182 Second St., San WES Wi 
Francisco 5. Books 1 and 2, 248 pp., 
t approx: $2.00 each. Teachers manuals available 


for each book. 
azing the ... for high school students who don’t 
uarters in | ‘ad well or who can read but don’t. The 
the new | ‘ories in these books have been written on 
ructure is |? Sxth-grade reading level, but their inter- 
et level parallels the maturity of high 


1in a year. 

Ter school students. Vocabulary, sentence struc- 
; ture and sentence length have been con- 

h include " 

Aine trolled to make them easy for reluctant 

uaing 0 F readers, Stories run from short to longer, 


gradually to develop the slow reader into a 
is one of faster and better reader. Two-color pictures 
es in the | 2d large, easy-to-read type add further to 


vn,” com | ‘lding the readers’ interest. The BLUE TRAIN carries First and Second class sleeping cars from Calais on 


the channel to the glorious Cote d’Azur along the Mediterranean. For 
those who demand and expect Superior Service, this train, leaving Paris 
at 8 P.M. daily, combines punctuality with the latest in comfort. 
OA “a Secure your rail accommodations before 
j ; you leave. Tickets may be purchased and 


advance reservations made at any of our 
three offices or through your travel agent. 


utive sec 

ion Asso | Music Educators to Meet 
The 1954 biennial meeting of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
will be held in Chicago March 26-31. 
died tt f Pre-convention meetings of official 
a teach § groups will be held two days preceding, 
She past! f with headquarters at the Conrad Hilton 
ation ce’ Hotel. The conference will include 


323 Geary St, San Francisco, Cal 
1231 St. Catherine St, W Montreal PQ. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept B2 


een hor 3 , 2 ' : 
a workshops, general sessions, discussion | Biccss. send me feud. Nowe 
pr ard | groups, concerts, and an exposition of illustrated booklet Address 
t Fairvier ea in France.” cj, __ State 


equipment. 
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News from the World’s Largest 
Producers of Classroom Films 


1954 is Silver Jubilee Year 
at Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films! In a quarter-century 
of dedicated service to better 
learning through sight and sound tools, 
EBF has released nearly 700 teaching 
films. a 


The event of this 25th Anniversary 
Year is the field’s largest and (we 
think) most functional catalog of 
classroom teaching materials. Our Sil- 
ver Jubilee edition presents over 600 
of currently available sound films, 
filmstrips, and recordings. 


* * * 

The latest in EBF sound films: 

An important need for more effective 
vocational guidance is met by EB 
Films’ current production of Getting 
a Job and a companion film, Planning 
Your Career. These two subjects re- 
vitalize existing guidance programs or 
will help initiate such a service for 


your students. 
* * * 


Man’s enduring faith is the potent 
force interpreted in Major Religions 
of the World. This sound film is most 
useful in world history and _ social 
studies. a ae 


Ideal for biology and general science 
is Bacteria with its special cine tech- 
nique that makes this basic subject 
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clear and understandable. \ 
* * * SS 
Primary teachers will welcome The \ 
Farmer, latest in EBF “Community 
Helpers” series. N 
* * # N 
More and better young readers is N 
the aim of the new EBF “FILM- \ 
READER” program. D. C. Heath and \ 
Row Peterson’s artfully-designed read- \ 
ers are matched by 24 delightful sound \ 
films that young learners will view \ 
with eager anticipation. \ 
* * * \ 
News of EBF Filmstrips: \ 


1954 is also Jubilee Year in EB Film- 
strip production with six new series 
containing 36 individual strips already 
released. Have you seen Town Com- 
munity, American Patriots, Science at 
Work? View them now! 

Your EBF representative... 


Paul Cox ¢ William Urlaub 
L. R. Wagner 


Md’ 


SILVER 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
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Look, Hear, Now 


By DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 


Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Films are 16mm _ sound, black-and-white, 
“‘Classroom-tested,” and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are unable 
to locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will be for- 
warded to the producers. 


Mother Hen’s Family (11 min. color also, 
Coronet Films) 


Jerry's hen, Whitey, lays nine eggs and 
then sets. By camera magic we watch inside 
the egg as the embryo develops and Jerry 
counts 21 days on the calendar. Older ele- 
mentary children as well as the youngest 
at school eagerly anticipate the dramatic 
shell cracks and out 
tumbles the first chick! Gives language arts 
motivation as well as science learning. 


moment when the 


Garden Plants and How They Grow (11 


min. color also, Coronet films) 


You discover a tiny plant inside a seed. 
Cover a seed with good soil, give water and 
sunlight, and up comes the plant, first using 
the seed’s stored food, then making its own 
by photosynthesis. Plant examples show 
where food is stored, in seed, root, leaf, or 
stem. You see the influence of helpful and 
harmful animals and insects, and of amount 
of sun and kind of soil. Junior high and 
upper elementary gardeners will want to get 
busy! 


Microscopic Wonders in Water (10 min. 
color, Dowling Co.) 


A drop of water is one of nature’s won- 
ders when a boy gets a drop of pond water 
under a microscope and sees it 300 times 
larger. Amoeba, vorticella, stentor, uro- 
centrum, rotifiers and hydras live and move 
under your eye. You see reproduction by 
fission, and snail eggs as they develop. You 
learn to prepare a water culture yourself. 
Motivate use of microscope and more 
science study, upper elementary through 
high schools. 


Secrets of the Pond (10 min. Almanac 
Films) 


You discover plants and animals around 
a country pond, flowers and algae on the 
water, protozoa, tadpoles and frogs in it, 
and insects and birds nearby. Points out 
similarity of simple plant and animal life. 
Sharpens eyes and interests for first-hand 
study on field trips. 


Summer Meadows (10 min. Almanac Films) 


Shows anybody's meadow brimming with 
such as bees, butterflies, snails, worms, and 
caterpillars, whose home is among the 
grasses and flowering plants. Another mo- 
tivation for observant eyes as you wander 
among nature’s wonders often not seen for 
want of learned looking. 








The Living City (24 min. Ene 


Clopaed: 
Britannica Films) yopeels 


Sensitivity picks out problems Caused 
the growth cycle of a city, and the impag 
upon people and their basic needs Por 
high school and adult groups the film cup 
gests ways to find solutions, rather than 


indicating solutions, and introduces Study of 


civic planning and redevelopment go pert 
nent to present times. Produced in coop 


eration with the Twentieth Century Fung | 
it extends the content of the film dealing 


with Baltimore's redevelopment plan, 


A Citizen Makes a Decision (25 min, Young 
America Films) 


Newly released companion to the wel, | 


received “Citizen Participates,” this givg 
another dimension to good citizenship ina 
democracy, for high school and adult cop, 
sideration. As he reads the paper Home 
Keith reflects on community problems he 
and others must solve, then focuses on his 
own—flood control: What is he for, anj 
why? The story cuts back to show the 
roaring destruction the night the men ip 
his town couldn’t stop the river with sand 
bags. Afterward, hearing the talk at mee 
ings and on street corners, we see how 
emotions and personal experiences influence 
ideas as each person seeks the best solution 
to control floods. Homer listens to al 
sides, reads at the library, writes for infor 
mation, finds out all he can. Then he dog 
a lot of hard thinking about it. When his 
son, high school age, asks if he’s going t 
vote for the dam, Homer says, “I can vote 
for a man who stands for what I believe in, 
People have to make an honest decision, 
and know why they believe, and then act,” 
Informed citizens must make democracy’ 
decisions, must work to keep informed. 


BAN ON TEXTBOOKS 


Teachers in Alabama have something 
new to worry about since the beginning of 
this year. According to a new law the tert 
book committee or a board of education 
may not adopt a textbook unless the author 
or the publisher states in an affidavit 
whether the author is a member of the 
Communist party, a “known advocate o 
communism or Marxist Socialism,” or 3 
member of a communist-front organization 
cited by the attorney general, Congress ot 
a congressional committee. 

To make matters still more complicated, 
this same affidavit is also required for every 
piece of writing cited in a textbook. 


NOTES IN BRIEF 


To be published on the 11th of thi 
month as a paper-bound book is Teach 
in America by Jacques Barzun (Doubleday 
Anchor Books; ($0.85). This informative 
volume has sold steadily in hard covers; th 
new edition may serve to introduce new 


readers to an intelligent and individualistt | 


book. 
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Comment and criticism prepared under 
the supervision of Dr. George E. Arn- 
assistant professor of education, 
California College of Arts and Crafts, 


(Oakland. 


stein, 


NoW HEAR YOUTH. By William H. 
McCreary and Donald E. Kitch. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of 
Education (October, 1953), Vol. 22, 


No. 9. 


As part of the California Co-operative 
Study of School Dropouts and Graduates, 
ome 13,000 former high school students 
were interviewed. The findings of these 
interviews make fascinating reading because 
they indicate many things about the current 
sate of education in California. For in- 
gance, more than half of the students left 
school because they didn’t like it, only 13 
per cent because of financial reasons; three 
times as many drop-outs were working as 
laborers as compared to high school gradu- 
ates; almost half of all former students 
thought the school had taught them practi- 
cally nothing about marriage. 


It should be emphasized that the authors 
make clear that their report is based on 
studies which “could not pass rigorous sta- 
tistical tests. They weren't designed to do 
so.” Nevertheless, the answers sampied in 
this study, the frank comments reprinted, 
the clearcut graphs and the suggestions 
made by the authors ought to get wide 
circulation. 


Consider two more examples: According 
tothe report from Riverside County, “Inter- 
views with students who have made a de- 
cision to drop school are _ ineffectual. 
Counseling should begin much earlier.” 


In another report, not a single affirma- 
tive answer was given by 56 girls who were 
asked: “Was there someone to whom you 
felt you could go to discuss your problems?” 
Two actual comments —the report gives 
many others—are reprinted from “Now 
Hear Youth”: 


“Everybody is too busy! They have so 
Many meetings and committees and stuff 


that they don’t have time to just talk to 
you.” 


“Schools need a lot more counselors to 
help the kids. About the only chance you 
have to see them is for program planning 
or when you get in trouble.” 


The authors add that these 56 girls were 
not failing; “a large majority . had 
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Elliott Photo 
3060 University 
San Diego, California 


Ideal Pictures 
4247 Piedmont 
Oakland, California 


Fresno Camera Exchange 
2037 Merced Street 
Fresno, California 


Brooks Camera 
45 Kearny Street 
San Francisco, California 


Cottage Films 
13061 S. Jefferson 
Garden Grove, California 


A. F. Milliron Co. 
346 South LaBrea 
Los Angeles, California 


W. F. Ludlum 
1790 North Catalina Avenue 


Pasadena, California Benne's Camera Shop 


403 Georgia Street 
Vallejo, California 


Look to your Ampro Audio Visual 
Dealer for professional counsel re- 
garding your school’s AV program. 
He has available new products, 
new techniques to aid both faculty 
and students. Be sure to see and 
hear the Super Stylist-10 and 
Super Stylist-12 motion picture 


iii i BASS SIONS SE SA SORCO IRATE AAI: ARATE TEE: 


projectors . . . and the great new 
tape recorder models— 
Celebrity and Hi-Fi. Each 

of these products is at 

the head of its class! 


Ampro Corporation, 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


VISIT EUROPE IN 1954 


and earn 6 units of credit with 
Prof. Thomas Lantos of S. F. State 


57 days $950 
visit England, France, Andorra, 


Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Aus- | 
tria, Liechtenstein, Germany, Holland and 




















Belgium, by motor and rail. Sailing from Quebec 
June 9, or flying from New York June 20. 


O\STOP| 


See your local agent for FREE folder or write 


STOP ours « 2123 Addison ° Berkeley, Calif. 


45 








Sea, Surf, and Study! 


TRAVEL ° 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1954 Summer Session 


STUDY CREDIT °* FUN 


Five Education Workshops 
Specialized Regional Programs 
130 Courses in 29 Fields 


Distinguished Resident and 
Visiting Faculty 


For further information write to: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Honolulu 14 e 


Yune 23 ta August S 


University of Hawaii ° Hawaii 





Explore Wilderness Trails 


HIKING — RIDING 
Plan an Easter vacation trip to HAVASU 
CANYON—“Gem of the Grand Canyon,” and 
summer vacation trip along the JOHN MUIR 
TRAIL of the Sierra Nevada. 


HAVASU CANYON TRIPS 
March into May, Sept. thru Oct., 
3, 6 and 8 day trips 


RPE PINTO Ss icniccsccodatecocectincctsisccoauoee $50 
JOHN MUIR TRAIL 


of the Sierra Nevada, California 
July into Sept., 1954 


Cost per day—from 
Write for literature, details, reservations 
WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 

1940 Hearst Ave. Berkeley 9, Calif. 

















1954 . 


Summer School in Mexico 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


July 14 to August 24, 1954 


Spanish, Liberal Arts, Architecture, 
Government, Folklore, Arts and Crafts 


INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 


For illustrated literature: 
Escuela de Verano, 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey, 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 


Grand Tour of Europe 


Exceptional study tour 


Meet Europe’s leading personalities 
9 Countries in armchair comfort 


Leave New York June 30 


Direct inquiries to 
C. E. Stalder, Tour Conductor 
Riverside College 


or Wells Tours 
6399 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 48 


STOP 


Before you buy any books for your school or 
classroom library, you should have your FREE 
classified list of the Best Books for Boys and 
Girls, from J. B. Lippincott Co., Box W54, 
School Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


Riverside California 


California 








scholastic averages of C or better at, the 
time they left school.” 


Obviously, “Now Hear Youth” is not 
conclusive, but it ought to be read, dis- 
cussed and maybe all these “meetings and 
committees and stuff’ will produce some 
changes. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION by Marie I. 
Rasey, 204 pages, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1953, $3.00. 


In lively play-back style, the 
traces the life of small “Marie” 
first grade to “Dr. Garn,” professor at a 
teachers’ college. The book proves to be 
not only an autobiography of the author but 
a history of the teaching profession during 
the first half of the twentieth century. 


author 
from the 


The story opens with “Dr. Garn” reflect- 
ing on the question asked by a practice 
teacher: “When did you know you were 
going to be a teacher, and what made you 
decide that that was what you wanted to 
do?” 

The backward look gives insight into 
past experiences which influence growth 
and development of a teacher and the 
changes in educational philosophy and 
practices. 


It is a story which will help the reader 
to understand the underlying philosophy of 
growth and education: “the relation of self 
to itself; to the rest of the world; and to 
the quality of relatedness.” 

This is a story which helps one to under- 
stand the riddle of life itself: living in a 
world of one’s own and in a world of living 
with other people. 

To become a teacher who has such deep 
understanding of the meaning of life is a 
creative job which takes time—a lifetime. 
Each new situation provides new challenges 
for growth and insight. Through the recall 
and analysis of her own experiences, the 
author helps every teacher to grow in the 
art of teaching. 


—Mpyrtle Gustafson, chairman, CTA Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 


DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL by Wilson 
Little and A. L. Chapman, 324 pp., New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 
$4.50. 


High school teachers and teacher-coun- 
selors just beginning their studies of guid- 
ance or continuing on-the-job study to 
improve their guidance activities will be 
interested in the approach to guidance pre- 
sented in this book. 

The organization and content of the book 
is in keeping with the fundamental assump- 
tion stated in the preface: “. . . an under- 
standing of the persistent problems about 
which youth tends to worry most is basic 
to functional guidance in secondary school.” 

The book begins with an excellent sum- 
mary of research on problems with which 


. ees 
The State Teachers College 
July 5 - Aug. II * Saltillo 


MEXICO 


Eighth summer session. Spanish 

tion with individual tutor. Spanish lectnn 

repeated in English at another hour, 
Pleasant climate * Vacation attractions 


For complete information write Cal 
representative: 


MISS MARIAN FREDINE 
2510 Bancroft Way Berkeley, Cali 


or 
Box 141 MARY F. WISE 


(Registrar in charge of enroll 
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Adventure and Study Tous 


= 9 countries, 56 days 
































ith v. June 24 
DR. STEVENS, usc (18 credits) $995 
OFF BEATEN TRACK 12 countries 
_with DAVE WYNN Lv. June 29 $995 
SCANDINAVIA to SPAIN $1395 











AROUND WORLD July 2 - August 2 


(Credits en 














Our tours offer unusual features and contacts not 
available to average tourist. 


Write for Folders 


DAVE WYNN 
445 E. Leadora Glendora, Calif, 






 ' 20th Annual 






ESCORTED TOURS 
EUROPE 13 countries entirely 







. $1375 


by motor coach. 68 days. . 





Calif. © Colo. © Yellowstone © Pacific N-W 
E-Canada @® New York © N-England 
New Orleans @ Mexico ® Hawaii 









PANS Raat ety 


59 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO 3, DEPT. ¢ 


MEXTC 


FOR 


WEEKS ONLY $524% Tax 


All inclusive program with first class 
hotel accommodations and 





services throughotit stimmer. 


HOWARD TOUR 


CONSULT 


J. D. HOWARD 


3124 East Fourteenth Oakland 1, California | 
Phones: KEllog 3-3229 « LOckhaven 8-7986 

















We ASSIST you 
To see and know: (1) India 


Seminar in Vale of Kashmir 
June 19 - Sept. 5 (or longer............-.---- $1585 


(2) The Near East 


Seminars: Israel, Lebanon, Greece 
July 3 - Sept. 3 (or longer).............-----+-+ $1090 
(3) Britain and Scandinavia 


Social and Economic Study 
July 6 - August 24 (or longer)..........------- $ 
Organized by A.S.S.1.S.T. of N.Y. 
with West Coast leaders 
(and 7 other world tours) 
For details write to ASSIST 
MONTEREY PENINSULA COLLEGE 
P. O. Box 1231 Monterey, Calif 
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om people are concerned. Succeeding 
: ters take each of the problem areas and 
me the nature of the problem, how 
failure to solve the problem affects the 
jevelopment of the individual and ap- 
‘caches to helping the individual solve his 
an The final three chapters are de- 
a toa description of guidance programs 
and the function of the homeroom in 


guidance. 
. George A. Koester, 

Assistant professor of education, 
San Diego State College. 


EDUCATING FOR AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENSHIP, the Thirty-second Yearbook 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1954. $5.00. 


Teaching know-how for dealing with 
controversial issues, not providing pat 
answers, is a prime aim of the modern 
ghool’s citizenship education program. So 
ays the American Association of School 
Administrators (AASA) in a 390-page re- 
port called “Education for American Citi- 
zenship.” 

The authors, a commission of nine promi- 
nent educators including school superin- 
tendents, professors of education, a class- 
room teacher and a principal, voice concern 
over threats from isms without and civic 
apathy within on important issues of the 
day. Purpose of this 32nd Yearbook, ac- 
cording to the commission, was to survey 
existing practices in citizenship education 
to see where they might be improved. 


TRAIL GUIDE to the High Sierra Camp 
Areas, Yosemite Nationa# Park, Lewis 
W. Clark, Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, Calif., 1953. 49 pages, $1.85. 
One of Stanford’s outdoor books, this 

wil be a publication of great interest to 

teachers who plan an inexpensive self- 
guided pack trip into the beautiful country 
around our most spectacular national park. 

Contains eight maps, several geologic pro- 

files, pictures and descriptions of plants and 

animals, as well as detailed trail notes and 
camping suggestions. A companion to the 
author's Trail Guide will be a similar book 
in design and price covering the North 

Country of Yosemite National Park . . . to 

be published by Stanford this spring. 


NEW SCIENCE RESEARCH BOOK- 
LETS. Science Research Associates; 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 40c 
each, quantity discounts. 

In the Better Living series (for parents 
and teachers) How Children Grow and De- 
velop analyzes the growth process at dif- 
ferent stages of child development and 
discusses factors influencing mental, physical 
and emotional growth. Helping Children 
Develop Moral Values is another new title 
in this series, 

In the Life Adjustment series (for teen- 
agers) How to Take a Test tells the student 
how to Prepare for tests and how they are 
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scored, and gives pointers for answering the 
different kinds of examination questions. 
By Joseph S. Heston, guidance officer of 
Fresno State College. A second title in this 
series is Study Your Way Through School, 
suggesting effective study habits and ways 
of using interests wisely in planning courses 
of study. 

The Junior Life Adjustment series (upper 
elementary and junior high school) has 
added You Can Talk Better, which tells why 
some children have trouble with their speech 
and what can be done about it, and includes 
many practical suggestions for better speak- 


ing at school, in the home and before an 
audience. Another addition to the series is 
Citizenship for Boys and Girls. 


GREAT PROMISES. Crabtree, Walker 
and Canfield; University Publishing Co., 
1126 Que St., Lincoln 1, Nebraska. 448 
pp., $2.32 with quantity discounts. 

This sixth-grade reader is the latest addi- 
tion to the Crabtree-Canfield Series based on 
the art of living in a democracy. Its special 
emphasis is to teach the origin and devel- 
opment of the ideal of individual freedom 
and to show its operations in modern life. 


| Dp Dp | Nn cott ... is pleased to present in 1954 


the complete 


Time to Read Series 


(Books 1-6) 
b 


y 
Leary-Reichert-Reely 


. . . the planned supplementary reading program for 
the primary and intermediate grades. 


... and coming in April... 


an all-new revision of 


Reading with Phonics 


by 


Hay-Wingo 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago - Philadelphia 
Represented by R. W. Francis, Glendora 


1954 Claremont Summer Session 


First Term: June 21-July 30 


Second Term: Aug. 2-Sept. 4 


Fine Arts, Education, Humanities, Social Sciences, Psychology, Science 


@ Professional Education Courses and Seminars include: 
Counseling and Guidance; Occupational Guidance 
Apprenticeship in Business Personnel Practices (for school 
_counselors) — send for special bulletin 
Social Foundations; Human Growth and Development 
Physical Education; Audio-Visual Techniques and Materials 
Elementary Education, Beginning and Advanced 
Secondary Education; Measurement and Evaluation 
School Administration; Pre-credential and Advanced 
Workshop in Science Education (June 21-July 16) — scholarships available 
Special Program in Conservation Education — send for special bulletin 
Comprehensive Seminar in ““The Social Sciences and Secondary Education” 
Institute of Art including Art Education and applied work 
Institute of Music: Full program in Public School Music 


For Bulletin and pre-registration form, write: 


Luther J. Lee, Jr., Director, Harper Hall, Claremont, California 


Claremont College Pomona College 


Scripps College 


Claremont Men’s College 
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Advertisers in CTA Journal offer you 
up-to-the-minute material which we believe 
you will find useful for personal or profes- 
sional use. To insure having it when you 
want it, order at once. Orders for items 
listed in previous years cannot be filled. 
Watch all the advertising as well as this 
column to keep up on material so easily 
available to you. When you are in a hurry, 
write the advertisers direct. The coupon 
below will be useful in ordering several 
items. 


64b. Rails Across America. A 16-page 
cartoon narrative tracing the growth and 
development of America and its railroads. 
(Association of American Railroads.) 


65b. Trailways Tour Folders. Includes 
two-foot pictorial map of U. S. in full color; 
folder of itineraries and rates for 11 differ- 
ent tours of U. S. and Mexico; and folder 
on “package” sight-seeing tours of famous 
localities in U. S., Havana, and Nassau. 
(National Trailways Bus System.) 


67b. Six-piece Packet of literature about 
fun and travel in Colorado. A full color 
highway map folder, a new 54-page full 
color “Colorado Invites You” tour booklet, 
a 12-page Events booklet for 1954, guide 
and price lists from Colorado Dude Ranch 
Association, Colorado Hotel Association 
and Colorado Motor Court Association. 
(Colorado Department of Public Relations.) 


69b. A School Desk Is Born. Have you 
wondered what happens behind the scenes 
before new school equipment is put on the 
This compact little booklet gives 
the eight steps by which a completely new 
desk was created, produced and distributed. 
(American Seating Company.) 


market? 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, II. 


64b. 65b. 67b. 69b. 23b. 36b. 3b. 





School Name.......... ; 
School Address......... 


USE THIS COUPON 


Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use 


only during the school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


26b. 51b. 52b. 53b. 


23b. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways. A wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes a 9-page 
booklet “How to See America” which gives 
the historical background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. Both the novice 
and the seasoned traveler will like this. 
Booklet also includes one page of study 
outline on bus travel. (Greyhound Lines.) 


36b. Lippincott Books for Young Peo- 
ple. Gives full descriptions of all books for 
children and young people published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company in 1953. 


3b. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired of each 
number. (Personal Products Corporation.) 


1. Growing Up and Liking It. A booklet 
for teen-age girls. 


Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. A 
booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 


3. It’s So Much Eeasier When You Know. 
A booklet for fully matured girls. 


Nw 


4. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hy- 
giene. A complete teaching kit. 


How Shall I Tell My Daughter. A 


booklet for mothers. 


26b. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
It stresses particularly the variety which is 
found in France. (French National Rail- 
roads. ) 


51b. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders con- 
tain itineraries of Hawaiian vacation plan- 
ping. (United Air 
Lines.) 

52b. Aviation Teaching Aids folder out- 


lines classroom materials available without 
charge. (United Air Lines.) 


53b. California Air Vacation Folders de- 
tail low cost tours available. (United Air 
Lines. ) 


ww 


For educators only. 
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56b. Catalog Westlake College of Music 
Besides curricular this 50-page booklet is, 


complete facilities offered by the Nation’ 


outstanding school of popular music train 


ing. Contains pictorial Presentation 
methods used and of personalities jn aie 


i age, 
screen, radio, and TV. : 


63b. How to apply for a Summer Job 
Supplies information on the types of organ: 
izations that seek extra help during th 
summer months, and a list of more than 15) 
kinds of jobs that may be found in “a 
organizations throughout the United State 
Also supplies information on where apj 
how a list of Summer Employers may j, 
obtained for the 1954 summer season. (yp 
copy to a teacher. Not available after Mz, 
1, 1954. (National Directory Service.) _ 

72b. New 1954 25th Anniversary Cit 
log. 84 pages of colorful, categorical, cro, 
indexed description of over 600 educational 
films, filmstrips and recordings—includin, 
exclusive revised “Where-To-Use” guid, 
Available to those who have 16mm Proje: 
tor and who use films in their teaching 


curriculum. (Encyclopaedia Britannic, 
Films. ) 
77b. Illustrated Folders with itinerarie 


of escorted tours through Eastern, Western, 
and Southeastern U. S.-Mexico-Canad; 
Europe. Specify which folder you desir 
(Vanderbilt Better Tours.) 


A READING WORKSHOP will be 
held by the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago June 2%. 
July 23. A number of California clas. 
room teachers, supervisors, and reme. 
dial teachers have attended previow 
reading conferences at Chicago, which 
provides 1% course credits. 





RIDING MASTER 


Wanted during summer months at 


Kennolyn Camp 
for boys and girls 6-15. 


Write Director 
Max Caldwell 
Box 55 


Tel. Santa Cruz 23W2 


Soquel 












Counselor applications also open 





MEXICO TOUR 


A tour of Mexico will be conducted by Prof 
and Mrs. Juan B. Rael, 574 Lasuen St., Stan- 
ford University, Calif., this summer. The tou 
Guadalajara, Patzcuato, 
Morelia, San Jose de Purua, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco, Acapulco, Mexico City and 

places. August 5-26. Write for details. 


at $300 includes 


) SUMMER STUDY in the Coo! Northlon 


170 undergraduate and graduate courses 
June 14-July 17... July 19-August 21 
5. Write: Summer Session, Room 10 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH BRANC 


PLUM meee stele! 
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TEACHING HELPS... 


Entertaining, instructive, non-commercial, the 
General Petroleum Film Library covers a wide 
range of subject matter...is ideal for use 
in the classroom. For a descriptive caialog of 
titles, write to the General Petroleum office 
listed on coupon, 


Acclaimed by educators and law enforcement 
authorities for their value as driver education 
tools, the General Petroleum Psycho-Physical 


Testing Devices have found widespread use in 
high schools throughout the West. For infor- 
mation on how you can use them in your 


established Driver Education courses, write to 
the General Petroleum office shown on coupon. 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
(A Flying Red Horse Company) 





Meet the man behind the wheel... 


This is Ralph De Palma, holder of more automobile 
racing titles than any driver in the history of the sport. 
For more than 50 years his name has been legend to 
followers of the speed game from Indianapolis to 

Santa Monica... from Daytona Beach to Pikes Peak. 


His experiences on the nation’s fastest tracks have 
taught him the value of sound judgment over ‘“‘take a 
chance” driving. That he is still alive to recount his 
tales as a “‘Knight of the Roaring Road,” proves that 
he learned his lesson well. 


General Petroleum feels proud to have acquired the 
services of Ralph De Palma to represent them before 
high school safety assemblies. His infectious humor and 
sincere, refreshing manner have made him a student 
favorite wherever he has appeared. 


If you’re looking for a speaker with an inspiring, 
non-commercial message for your high school assemblies, 
Ralph De Palma is your man. For information on 

Mr. De Palma’s speaking itinerary, just clip and mail 
the coupon shown on this page. 


District Manager 
General Petroleum Corporation 
P.U. pox 2122, lermina: Annex 
Los Angeles 54, California 
I would like to have Ralph De Palma speak before our high 
school assembly. Please let me know when he’ll be available in 


my area. We expect___._____students to attend. 


(NAME AND POSITION) 





(SCHOOL) 


(ADDRESS) (CITY & STATE) 




































































-Twenty Desks 


and 


‘Flexi-tables 


Combine them in your classroom 
for best results 
in both desk and group work 


For individual desk work, seat your students in ‘“Ten-Twenty” 
Universal Desks No. 436. These are the only desks that can 
give them comfortable cradleform seating in every posture posi- 
tion: 10° and 20° slopes for reading, writing, art work; a level 
desk-top for manipulative work and group discussions. And 
the exclusive fore-and-aft seat adjustment assures proper focal 
adjustment to all tasks, eliminates distracting chair scraping 
noise. Entire unit is movable, and each desk and seat is 
easily adjustable for size. 


For group work, add ‘‘Flexi-tables’”’ and Envoy Posture 
Chairs. Only ‘‘Flexi-tables’’ permit the widest variety of arrange- 
ments for groups of all sizes. You can gain floor space for teaching 
activities by fitting L-shaped ‘‘Flexi-tables”’ in ‘‘extra’’ corners, 
and Trapezoidal ‘‘Flexi-tables” along clear wall space. The twin 
eval-shaped supporting standards make ingress and egress easy, 
as compared with four-legged tables. Companion Envoy chair 
encourages good posture, accommodates a wide range of stu- 
dent sizes. Write for ‘‘Flexi-table”’ folder. 


TRAPEZOIDAL FLEXI-TABLE, 
NO. 116 


L-SHAPED FLEXI-TABLE, NO. 115 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Fu!l-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and Experience makes our service convenient, 

time-saving, for all your school needs. 

Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 
stocks. Send for complete catalog. 


acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 

























School Desks and Laboratory 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET Chairs Equipment 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work aah 10 a os 
on all phases of modern classroom environment. Auditorium Seating Bulletin Boards 
Folding Chairs Flags 
Teachers’ Desks and Athletic Goods 
Chairs Maps and Globes 
Church Furniture Pastes and Inks 
Bleachers Office and Library 
Office, Library and Supplies 
Home Economics School Papers 
Equipment Duplicating 
7OL Bayshore Bivd., San Francisco 24 Filing and Storage Equipment 
Cabinets Art Materials 


6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 


Window Shades Primary Materials 





